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DEMORALIZATION OF YOUTH: 


O pen Germs and Hidden 


Viruses 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Se fifty million pieces of obscene advertising an- 
nually mailed mainly to our teenagers, and a five 
hundred million dollar a year pornographic business 
in this country certainly contribute a tangible share 
to the growth of juvenile delinquency, to the too early 
and too erratic sexual life of the “wild” portion of our 
youth, and to the cult of cynicism, vandalism, and 
sterile rebellion of our Beatniks. 

If the total production of the lewd poison were lim- 
ited to this prurient stuff, and if it were the main 
factor of these defects of our young generation, it 
would be easy to eliminate this obscene poison from 
our nation, as well as its disastrous effects from the 
life of our youth. A rigorous prosecution of all manu- 
facturers and peddlers of this smut, assisted by the 
aroused public opinion and by an active cooperation 
of the family, religious, civic, and educational agencies, 
would have been sufficient to cut out this cancerous 
growth from our culture and social life. 

Unfortunately, the real situation is very different 
from this hypothetical picture. This situation is such 
that a complete elimination of the prurient stuff can, 
at best, only slightly decrease the mentioned defects 
of our youth, but it cannot either radically cure these 
diseases or stop an increase of the rates of juvenile 
delinquency, of erratic-premarital and extra-marital- 
sexual experiences, and of other mental, social and 
moral disorders in the behavior of teenagers and adults. 


AN INFECTIOUS CULTURE 


The main reason for this diagnosis is that the viruses 
of obsessive sexuality, violence, and crime are by no 
means confined within the explicitly pornographic gar- 
bage. They infest and infect not only the young but 
the adult generation of our population. In a disguised 


Pitirim A. Gesshin, a - Sociology at Hossa Uni- 
versity since 1930, was born in Touria, Russia. He holds 
Soc.D. and Ph.D. degrees, and was formerly member of the 
faculties of the University of St. Petersburg (1910-22) and 
University of Minnesota (1924-30). President of the Inter- 
national Congress of Sociology (1937), his many books in 
this field include Social and Cultural Dynamics (4 volumes) 
and Forms and Techniques of Altruistic Spiritual Growth. 


form they are virulent in all compartments of our cul- 
ture, system of values, and social life. They are in the 
supposedly decent literature and fine arts, in our free 
press, movies, radio, and television, in our alluring ad- 
vertising, prosperous economy, and power policies, and 
even in our modern science, “rational” philosophy, and 
“Freudianized” religion. Hidden in the “normal’— 
cultural and social—milieu in which we live, these 
viruses reach practically everyone of us, are incessantly 
and unsuspectedly absorbed by us, and continuously 
affect us. And they do these things much more effec- 
tively than the openly prurient stuff consumed only 
sporadically and by a limited part of our population. 
For this reason these hidden viruses are more dangerous 
for our well-being than the visible viruses of the un 
disguised pornography. For the same reason, a relent 
less prosecution of the smut dealers and consumers, 
even a merciless destruction of the total obscene gar 
bage, is not enough to eliminate the pathological proc 
esses discussed. This result can be achieved only if 
this operation is supplemented by a thorough disin- 
fection of our cultural, social, and personal life from 
the bulk of the hidden viruses of demoralization, stulti- 
fication, and falsification of the real and perennial 
values in favor of the evanescent sham values. 

The virulence of the hidden viruses is greatly helped, 
first of all by the exceedingly tenuous boundary line 
between the obscene and the decent realities, or the 
demoralizing and the morally ennobling values in our 
culture ak life. The boundary | line is so uncertain 
that even our courts have often passed contradictory 
decisions in regard to the obscenity or unobscenity of 
the same literary or artistic work (for instance, in 
regard to several magazines like “Sunshine and Health” 
and “Sun Magazine,” or in regard to works like Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, Garden of Eden, Lolita, and 
others). Similar contradictory verdicts have been 
passed by the special judicial, governmental, and par- 
liamentary committees of other countries. This uncer- 
tainty of what is obscene and what is not permits the 
hidden viruses to circulate freely in our national and 
personal life in the role of healthy cultural vitamins. 
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Believed to be such, they are avidly swallowed by mil- 
lions of unsuspecting people anxious to improve their 
vital, mental, and moral forces. As a result, instead of 
improvement, the absorbed viruses progressively poison 
the integrity of millions of young and adult consumers. 


VIRUS IN LITERARY VENEER 


[he attraction and effectiveness of these viruses are 
greatly enhanced by the fact that they are often served 
with all the refined trimmings of polished literary 
style, artistic skill, or excellent technical rendering. 
Whether served on a plate of skillful literary or artistic 
work, or in the form of a sensational scientific, philo- 
sophical, or ethical theory, or within the covers of the 
widely-read magazines and papers, these viruses easily 
pass for the real (cultural and social) values, for “fabu- 
lous,” “magic,” and “most modern” creative achieve- 
ments. Absorbed as such by millions, they indefatigably 
and successfully undermine the vital, 
moral, and mental well-being of their addicts. 

In the prevalent atmosphere of our sensate culture 
and mores, many of such skillful and supposedly decent 
write-ups, pictures, music, plays often are more effec- 
tive in arousing the illicit sex-impulses or in inciting a 
violation of legal and moral rules of conduct than the 
explicitly prurient smut. Nobody has proved as yet 
that the extensively circulating best sellers like I ady 
Chatterley’s Lover, Garden of Eden, Lolita, Anatomy 
of Murder or Peyton Place are less erogenous and de- 
moralizing than the smut published in Cabaret, Mod- 
ern Man, Gent, Scamp, Adam, Gala, Follies, Paris 
Life, Dare, Monsieur, Frolic, After Hours, and similar 


“bore within” 


publications found objectionable for sale, distribution, 
and display for youth by special government commis- 
sions and civic organizations of many states. Lolita or 


Lady Chatterley’s Lover are certainly more artistic than 
Peyton Place or Forever Amber; and the eroticism of 
Esquire is more polished than the vulgar obscenity of 
the pornographic garbage. However, the finer artistic 
merits of Lolita or Esquire do not necessarily make 
them less sex alluring and demoralizing than the ugly 
smut. If anything, the skillful rendering of the illicit 
sex adventures in the high grade literary and artistic 
works makes their eroticism more infectious than the 
raw sexuality of vulgar pornography. 


CATHARTIC OR EROGENIC? 


[his does not mean that sexual topics, even illicit love, 
should be excluded from the fine arts, or science, or 
Since Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey to Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, and Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary, this sort of topic has provided 
main themes for great literary and artistic works. And 
vet, these great classics have been able to treat them 
without arousing illicit sexual passions. If anything, 
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other fields of creative activity. 


their superbly masterful treatment of these problems 
regularly produces moral and mental catharsis in their 
readers, in the audiences of the great tragedies of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and the like, in the lis- 
teners of great music expressing love in its multifarious 
forms and, in the onlookers of great paintings and 
sculptures dealing with the same topic. Exactly the 
difference between the cathartic and the erogenous 
effects upon the readers, listeners, viewers, and gen- 
erally the absorbers marks the profound contrast be- 
tween the immortal masterpieces dealing with hetero- 
sexual love in all creative fields and the just skillful 
erogenous best sellers infected by the destructive 
viruses and, in their turn, infecting their numerous 
consumers with bodily, moral, and mental diseases. 

What has been said about the “decent”, polished, 
high-grade erogenous literature can be said of the bulk 
of today’s “decent cultural food” with which the public 
is fed by our press, radio, television, theater, movies, 
music, advertising, and other channels of communica- 
tion and “education.” With few exceptions, the bulk 
of the mental, moral, and aesthetic food they supply 
represents a sort of “intellectual chewing gum” heavily 
infested with erogenous and criminalizing germs. Sex, 
murder, violence, and mental disease are their main 
topics. And despite an excellent technical rendering of 
these themes by the best-selling magazines, papers, 
music, records, plays, movies, and radio-television pro- 
grams, their fine-looking, mental and moral “food” is 
often about as poisonous as the ugly concoctions of the 
openly pornographic stuff. 

Their sex-appealing advertisements of bras, cosmet- 
ics, cigarettes, and what not; their seductive and curva- 
cious females in extra-Bikini suits or no suits at all 
decorating the covers of most of our national maga- 
zines; the lascivious scenes of sex-exuding females and 
males incessantly presented by our movies, magazines, 
television, and papers; the juicy descriptions of sex 
scandals and “romances” of various stars in almost 
every copy of our newspapers; sensational plays allur- 
ingly displaying “the third sex” and other sex abnormal- 
ities; sex-exuding crooners, rock-rollers, and dancers 
ceaselessly glamorized by all these means of communi- 
cation and “education;” moronishly monotonous sexy 
records of yelling, bleating, mewing, and noisemaking 
voiceless “singers” sold by the millions; superabundant 
numbers of articles on how to date, kiss, copulate, or to 
have orgasm published in our national magazines for 
men, women, youth, and for everyone; popular and 
immense production of allegedly “scientific” publica- 
tions on sexual behavior of the American or the African 
male and female, of the savages and the civilized, of the 
homosexuals and the heterosexuals, of the partisans of 
the genital, the anal, the cutaneous, and other forms 
of sexuality; sensational success of the Freudian fantas- 
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magorias about the Oedipus, the Narcissus, the Teta- 
nous complexes, about “the envy of penis” in females 
and “the fear of castration” in males—these and millions 
of similar “productions” are the main mental, moral, 
cultural, and educational food served to all of us by 
our powerful and supposedly “decent” means of com- 
munication, recreation, information, and education. 
They are as effective in stimulation of the lusty sex 
adventures as the openly obscene smut. For any sex- 
ually obsessed person, there is no need to look for the 
“censored and prohibited” pornography. The hidden 
viruses of these “decent,” “respectable,” “free,” “cul- 
tural,” and “educational” instrumentalities can success- 
fully serve the prurient interests of such persons; and 
they do serve indeed such quests for millions of their 
consumers in a much more polished way than the ugly 
and vulgar pornographic concoctions. 


FURTHER DEMORALIZATION 


The hidden viruses of these instrumentalities are tan- 
gibly responsible not only for sex obsession and sex de- 
linquency of our population but also for the other non- 
sexual forms of delinquency, demoralization, and stulti- 
fication. Murder, sadistic assault and battery, and other 
forms of crime are the second main topic of our popular 
literature, press, radio, television, movies, and other 
means of entertainment and “education.” Beginning 
with the westerns and detective stories where people 
are killed, beaten, and mutilated by the dozens, and 
ending with the more sophisticated stories and pictures 
of human bestiality, these “productions” successfully 
educate the public into tolerating and accepting this 
sort of behavior as perfectly normal, as something that 
may happen with anyone and that should be taken 
without worry, regret, and remorse. By glamorizing 
the best killers and creating the heroic sagas of their 
murderous exploits, these productions liberally con- 
tribute to the depreciation of human life and dignity, 
and effectively induce and habituate especially children 
to this sort of conduct. 

Besides these instrumentalities, the young generation 
is coercively conditioned and officially trained in the 
difficult art of mass murdering of innocent people, in- 
cluding children, women, and the old folks, and in a 
merciless destruction of anything and anybody that 
happens to be an obstacle to the realization of goals of 
private persons, groups, or the military and public 
policies of existing governments. Two world wars and 
innumerable small wars of this century, in which all 
parties carried on indiscriminate mass-killing of com- 
batants and the noncombatants; expansion of drafted 
armed forces where youth is intensely trained, brain- 
washed, and conscience-washed for the business of 
effective murdering and remorseless destroying of 
whole cities and villages of “the enemy”; the pitiless 








wars of the gangs, of business concerns, and labor 
unions with their opponents; all forms of violence used 
by antagonistic groups (racial, political, and economic) 
in their incessant struggle with each other; feverish 
preparation for a next world war in which existing 
rulers unblushingly boast to wipe out millions of lives 
and turn the planet into “an abomination of desolation” 
—these and thousands of similar lessons of merciless 
killing, mutilating, and mistreating man by man, and 
of the wantonest destruction of anything, including 
the greatest values of mankind, for the realization of 
perfectly temporary, parochial, often worthless, pur- 
poses relentlessly and systematically aim to demoralize 
the young generation, and to eradicate from its moral 
conscience the eternal verities of right and wrong. They 
indefatigably teach the young generation the cynical 
tules that “might is right,” and that “everything is 
permitted, if you can get away with it.” 

Being born, reared, and trained in this murderous 
atmosphere of our age, a considerable part of the young 
generation is unavoidably affected by it. It would be a 
miracle if in these conditions juvenile (and adult) 
delinquency were not increasing, and if all the teen- 
agers were to remain sound and innocent, free from 
cynicism, wanton violence, senseless destructiveness, 
mental disorders, and other defects. The really sur- 
prising fact is a comparatively modest rate of increase 
of the discussed diseases. 

If we really want to stop their further increase, we 
must fight not only their visible germs but also their in- 
visible viruses. Otherwise, we cannot eliminate even the 
open pornography and its consequences: they will be 
incessantly generated by the hidden sources of infection. 

A disinfection of our life and culture from the in- 
visible viruses means not so much a prosecution and 
punishment so much as a basic revaluation of our main 
values and a strenuous realization of the disinfected 
values in our life and activities. In concrete terms this 
difficult process means a basic reconstruction of our 
culture, social institutions, and personal life. 

Since the older generation is infected with these 
diseases as heavily as the young generation, adults must 
first cure themselves from their infections and stop giv- 
ing bad examples to youth. Parents must do this in 
regard to their children. Leaders in various walks of 
life must perform this operation upon themselves and 
in regard to the led. All cultivators of the hidden 
viruses must cease this cultivation, and must thoroughly 
disinfect their “decent” productions from these viruses. 
If and when this basic operation is performed, the 
visible germs of obscenity will die by themselves. Other- 
wise, despite the severest crusade against these germs, 
they will be generated again and again by the hidden 
agencies of demoralization virulent now in all compart- 
ments of our “decent” culture and social life. END 
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— two years ago a 14 year-old boy—Bill we will 
call him—was brought before me for drunkenness. 
I was sitting in the juvenile session of our district court. 
For several years Bill had been what social workers call 
a latch-key child. Both of his parents worked: his father 
was a taxicab driver and his mother worked as a waitress 
in a tavern. Bill had the key to the house and could 
come and go as he wished. Beer was available to him 
in the refrigerator, and so he drank when he desired 
and treated his friends, the neighborhood children, 
with it. Bill was not the only child who became 
intoxicated. 

Both parents came to the court with Bill. Neither 
seemed unduly disturbed that he had been brought 
into session for drunkenness, and they could not see 
why they should discontinue to drink themselves or 
keep beer in their homes. 


PARENTAL NEGLECT 


The results of a survey on drinking among teenagers, 
some years ago in Nassau County, New York, showed 
that 90 per cent of them drank to some extent, although 
most of them said they drank only “moderately.” The 
ages that these young people began drinking were 
under 16. It was found that most of the parents drank 
also. The child of abstaining mothers and fathers 
tended to abstain, and the child of parents who drank 
moderately or excessively was inclined to follow suit. 
Such findings would seem to contradict the notion that 
children of parents who are teetotalers and who forbid 
drinking are most likely to drink to excess. 

When we realize that today’s alcoholic was most 
likely yesterday's social drinker, and that alcohol is to 
many people a habit-forming beverage, how can intelli- 
gent and wise parents set an example that encourages 
sons and daughters to drink? 

J. _— Hoover states that at FBI an aneee 
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crime statistics from all over the United States are 
collected'and analyzed. They show that in small towns 
as well as in big cities there is a disturbing increase in 
juvenile delinquency and that curative measures must 
be devised and applied immediately. In Hoover's opin- 
ion, parents in almost every case are to blame for the 
development of young criminals. Investigations show 
that neglect, unhappiness, insecurity, parental conflict, 
drunkenness or other bad influences in the home are 
usually the cause of children getting into trouble. 

One morning two boys, one 18 and the other 19, 
stood up in the dock of the criminal session of our court 
and pleaded guilty when their names were called. They 
had been arrested on the Newburyport turnpike the 
night before for driving perilously and under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Their heads were bandaged and their 
faces swollen. But the occupants of the car into which 
they had crashed were lying in the hospital in a serious 
condition. After having stopped to drink at a wayside 
tavern they had got into their car and had driven off. 
With super confidence and a great desire to speed, 
coupled with lessened ability for quick reaction, they 
collided with another car at an intersection. The out- 
come was tragedy. 

Examining the probation officer's cards at the bench, 
I discovered that both of these boys had piled up long 
juvenile records before they were 17. Their case his- 
tories showed that there was drinking in the home, 
and that there was no proper supervision of the boys 
as to companions, the movies they saw, the comics and 
literature they read, the hour they came home at night, 
or questions asked as to where they had spent their 
time. No wonder we must ask ourselves, “Is it a matter 
of delinquent children or delinquent parents?” 


PROHIBITION A.D. 


In a survey made by the American Businessmen’s Re- 
search Foundation of Chicago, which is neither “wet” 
or “dry” but concerned with discovering and publishing 
the truth, figures showed that I. “Crimes induced by 
or directly related to drinking alcoholic beverages have 
increased 28.6 per cent in the 25 years since the repeal 
of the Prohibition Amendment. Arrests for drunken- 
ness have increased from 1,490 to 1,939 per 100,000 
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population; arrests for drunken driving have soared 207 
per cent. Crime not basically stemming from the use 
of alcohol rose only 9.6 per cent. 2. Insanity attribu- 
table to alcohol increased in this period three times 
more than that of other mental disease cases. 3. The 
number of dependent children cases have doubled, 
rising from 15 per 100,000 to 30. 4. Alcoholism has 
increased. The number of those who cannot drink 
unless they drink to drunkenness has increased 68 
per cent since repeal. . . . In 1934 there were 2,808 
alcoholics per 100,000 adult Americans: in 1956 there 
were 4,718.” 

During the 27 years I have been judge in the crim- 
inal and juvenile sessions of our district court, 1 have 
had hundreds of cases brought before me where the 
husbands have deserted their wives and children. | 
would say that in a great majority of these cases liquor 
has been the chief cause of difficulty. 


BROKEN HOMES 


The National Desertion Bureau gave testimony to the 
Senate subcommittee to the effect that there are over 
4 million estranged mothers and children who are not 
being adequately supported by the absent fathers. Aid 
to Dependent Children, commonly called ADC, was 
being given to 936,000 mothers and children at an 
approximate cost of 252,000,000 dollars annually in 
federal, state, and local funds. 

The cost to our state and nation, however, cannot 
be reckoned in money alone. Fatherless homes are not 
normal homes, and frequently they produce children 
who add to the juvenile delinquency rate of our com- 
munities. Although the exact percentage cannot be 
accurately determined, sociologists have said that 85 
per cent of our delinquents come from broken homes. 

One has only to visit the sessions of the divorce 
court in his county to learn how frequently liquor is 
given as the cause of abusive treatment, the ground on 
which the libelant is seeking to secure a divorce from 
her husband. Almost countless divorce actions are 
brought on the ground of “gross and habitual use of 
intoxicating liquor.” 

The increase in mental conflict and divorce during 
the last 20 or 30 years was emphasized by Richard 
Glendennen, executive director of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency. He said that the 
situation arising as the result of broken homes is one 
of the major causes of the delinquency of our youth. 
Boys who were deprived of their fathers during the war 
years often became delinquent. The Gluecks have 
found that a large percentage of boys falling into serious 
trouble have had no real father in their lives. Today 
the Big Brother Movement is doing fine work in trying 
to be of help in such cases. The same may be said of 
the Big Sister Movement. We are appalled at the 


figures that show the increase in liquor drinking among 
women. Children need the loving care and protection 
of both a mother and a father. 

I remember the imploring and terrified face of a 
10 year-old girl who had been brought into the juvenile 
session with her five younger brothers and sisters as 
neglected children. The father was in jail for drunk- 
enness, the mother was spending time with her drink- 
ing cronies in taverns, and the little 10 year-old 
“mother” had been trying to hold the family together. 
Because conditions became so serious, neighbors finally 
reported the case to the police. The children were 
taken away from the mother temporarily which gave 
her a sufficient jolt that she began to mend her ways. 


LIQUOR PROPAGANDA 


A fairly recent survey showed that traffic in alcoholic 
liquors was spending at the rate of 250 million dollars 
a year in the most deceptive and glamorous advertising 
of liquor, wine, and beer ever conceived by the mind 
of men. More and more this advertising is aimed at 
the home. When I look at the fascinating appearance 
of the young people in magazine ads as they are por- 
trayed sipping their wine, beer, or cocktails, I remember 
the drunk in the dock who had to be hurried down- 
stairs because he had the DT’s and continued making 
hideous outcries. I recall, too, the blowsy-looking 
young woman who, sitting beside the woman proba- 
tion officer in front of the bench, had been picked up 
by the police from the floor of her apartment the night 
before, drunk. I would judge that once she might have 
looked glamorous, even a “lady of distinction” as Cal- 
vert distiller company would say. 

Why right-thinking parents do not boycott the 
product of TV, radio, and magazine advertisers who put 
money above human welfare, I certainly do not know. 
Do these advertisers forget that we take with us when 
we die only what we have given to God and in service 
to our fellow man? 

We all know that there are some people who are 
capable of drinking in moderation. With others alcohol 
is a habit-forming drug, and for reasons either physical 
or psychological they are in danger of the lost week- 
end. I heartily agree with Professor Roland H. Bainton 
of Yale Divinity School who says that for the sake of 
such people, those who can drink without excess should 
abstain and create a social environment where absti- 
nence is not an act of courage but accepted behavior. 


TEMPERANCE? 


My experience as a probation officer for women and 
girls in western Massachusetts and later as associate 
justice of a district court in criminal and juvenile ses- 
sions has instilled in me a firm conviction that alcohol 
is very dangerous stuff to tamper with. Because it is 
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habit-forming in a tremendous number of cases, why 
should sensible persons talk about being temperate? 
No one knows whether he or she is a potential alco- 
holic. 

As a general rule, the desire or urge to drink liquor 
builds up in one over a period of time. With some 
people, however, a craving for alcohol starts imme- 
diately. For example, a woman member of AA who 
has helped me in my work had never taken a drink 
of alcohol until she was 45. At that time she went on 
a week's trip to Bermuda with a party of friends. Re- 
fusing all drinks at first, she finally consented at their 
insistence. The first drink, she told me, set up an 
insatiable thirst for more, and in a short time she be- 
came an alcoholic. Rescued through AA, she has been 
of inestimable help to many untortunates since her own 
reclamation. 

Ann Landers, noted columnist for a nation-wide 
newspaper syndicate, has helped thousands of people 
through her “Advice” column. Recently she made this 
statement: “Most women who say they must take a 
drink to be sociable are only kidding themselves. You 
will have to go a long way to find one who is more 
sociable than I am. Yet | have never needed liquor 
as a crutch. When I attend cocktail parties, as I often 
do, I merely say, ‘ginger ale, please!’ And | am not the 
least bit uncomfortable. A woman, young or old, who 
is able to say ‘no’ so that it sounds like ‘no’ and not 
‘maybe’ should have no problems.” 
but not such 
a dismal one as was its repeal. Wayne D. Williams 
pointed out in his article on alcoholism in the Christian 
Century (Nov. 5, 1958) that “there is a job of moral 
instruction to be done if the Nation's drinking habits 
are to be changed. There can be no surrender to alco- 


Prohibition may have been a failure, 


holism. The worsening problem of liquor can be solved 
if law, school, and church join in a positive approach 
to it.” 

Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh of the General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church clarifies the entire 


matter for the Christian: “Any indulgence of self which 
obstructs the Christian life is destructive of the human 
spirit.” 

It is our duty as parents to build a Christian home 
and to put religion into the lives of our children. In 
these days of stress and strain it is glaringly obvious 
that all of us, young and old, need God in our lives. 
We need the Rock to cling to. Children brought up 
in today’s world without the solace and strength which 
religion gives them are cheated of their birthright. 
Members of Alcoholics Anonymous have learned that 
in moments of temptation they must turn to a Higher 
Power for help and that they must then thank that 
Power in recognition of the sustaining strength they 
have received. END 


Se 


“For They Have 
Sown the Wind” 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


For they have sown the wind, and they 


shall reap the whirlwind. . . . Hosea 8:7) 


he most appalling thing about the crime news 

today is that so many offenses are being committed 
by people who ought to be on the front line of delin- 
quency prevention! Here are some stories that ap- 
peared in a recent edition of a New York newspaper. 
A city policeman was sent to Sing Sing for selling 
police uniforms to two former convicts who were plan- 
ning a holdup. Seventeen parents, including a mother 
of 12 children, were arrested in relief frauds. The 
controller of a city hospital was ousted for failure to 
“carry out properly” the responsibility of his office. A 
commissioner of jurors in Ulster County was accused 
of lying to a grand jury investigating alleged kickback 
practices in purchases of road equipment. A 26 year-old 
Brooklyn school teacher was guilty on vice charges. 

There was other crime news in that edition. The 
state’s attorney general told housewives to be on guard 
against fraudulent business firms. A front page story 
told of a juke box industry leader whose life was 
threatened by hoodlums using union fronts. The gov- 
ernor was preparing a special message to the legislature 
on “the method for the handling of organized crime in 
New York State.” 

Day after day newspapers all over the country are 
carrying this kind of news. We have indeed a serious 
situation, and we cannot minimize it by saying that 
these cases of policeman, parents, and public officials 
are isolated incidents. They are the leaven that leaven- 
eth the whole lump. 

The pathetic aspect, of course, about this crime pic- 
ture is not the hoodlums, racketeers, and gangsters 
that figure into the scene, but the wanton disregard 
for law by men and women in high gree: who have 
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daily and intimate contact with children, and whose 
jobs in one way or another involve law enforcement. 


CLIMATE FOR DELINQUENCY 


We read of further instances. A New York City youth 
board counselor was recently fired for supplying a teen- 
ager with narcotics. A social worker for a private 
agency was dismissed for giving a boy liquor. The 
mayor of a small town was picked up in a subway rest- 
room on a morals charge. By giving a “bottle” to the 
right person, a lawyer got a client off jury duty. A well- 
known hotel executive and trustee for a social agency 
was indicted for evasion of $80,000 in income taxes. 

These are the people whose graft, greed, and gross 
offenses are making a favorable climate for juvenile 
delinquency. These are the men and women whose sin, 
cynicism, and insincerity are creating an atmosphere 
in which our children must live and breathe and have 
their being. These are the individuals whose chiseling, 
cheating, and chicanery cause today’s boys and girls to 
become confused, incorrigible, or criminally inclined. 


ADULT EXAMPLE 


What then is juvenile delinquency? It is but the 
reflection of adult modes, morals, and methods. Ac- 
tually, there is no form of juvenile vice, violence, or 
viciousness that does not have its counterpart on the 
adult level. 

High school boys, even girls, extort money from 
younger and weaker children. But does not this same 
practice flourish, often with the tacit blessing of public 
officials, among racketeers and unscrupulous union 
leaders? 

Sex crimes among teenagers are increasing. But 
recently the papers told about businessmen who landed 
lush contracts with the lure of beautiful call girls. 
That Brooklyn school teacher was supposed to have 
been one of them. Arrests in New York for prostitution 
and commercialized vice rose from 2,304 in 1957 to 
2,374 in 1958. 

Often we find juvenile gangs organized along na- 
tional and ethnic lines. The newspaper that was men- 
tioned before also carried this headline: “Virginia Area 
Backs All-White Classes.” Will we not face it? Our 
children live and breathe in the air of injustice, intol- 
erance, and indifference. We have not solved the racial 
problem at the adult level. Men and women have their 
hate groups; and boys and girls have theirs. Children 
are simply the imitators of adult behavior. 

Most adults in our communities belong to some kind 
of organization, whether it be for prestige, privilege, or 
profit. The majority of these groups use pressure, 
propaganda, and politics to gain their ends. Some even 
resort to violence and strong-armed methods. “Scabs” 
are beaten. Labor leaders are abused. Plants and ma- 








chinery are damaged. But, they say, it is all for the 
cause. After the same manner, boys and girls band 
together for what at their level of thinking and under- 
standing constitutes “legitimate” ends too. Teenagers 
often join gangs under duress or for self-protection. 
Yet, are not these the very same reasons men and 
women join unions and political clubs? 

I do not believe that children today need the stimulus 
of television, tabloids, or theatres to become delinquent. 
Nor do they need to be goaded or prodded into vio- 
lence by Hollywood, horror comics, or headlines. So 
long as adults live the loose, lax and lewd lives that 
they do, we can hardly expect boys and girls to be 
different. And so long as men and women chisel on 
tax returns and show racial discrimination, the children 
will cheat in school examinations and reinforce their 
juvenile gangs. What a lot of us are trying to do, I am 
afraid, is have two standards—one for adults and one 
for children. But boys and girls are not going to let 
us get away with it. According to the latest juvenile 
delinquency statistics, our children are more than de- 
termined that we shall reap the whirlwind. 


NEW YORK CRIME 


Let us look at New York City’s police department report 
for 1958 and observe this whirlwind that is beginning 
to reach hurricane proportions. There were 11,570 
arrests during that year for juvenile delinquency as 
compared to 9,886 during 1957, making an increase 
of 17 per cent. 

Most alarming is the fact that juvenile arrests rose 
higher in the categories of murder, felonious assault, 
rape, burglary, grand larceny of autos, and dangerous 
weapons. In the 16 to 20 year-old age group there was 
a total of 18,760 arrests compared to 15,317 arrests in 
1957—an increase of 22.5 per cent. 

Major crime as reported to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation increased 6.7 per cent in New York City. 
In 1958 there were 116,235 crimes as compared to 
108,919 for the previous year. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover said recently that crime jumped an “appalling” 
eight per cent in United States cities last year. Most 
significant is the fact that small towns and rural areas 
showed sharper rises in juvenile crime than metropol- 
itan sections. 

So much for the wind and the whirlwind. Where 
do we go from here? What is our way out? Everyone 
seems to have an answer. But what is the answer? 


INADEQUATE REMEDIES 


Early one morning a man phoned me and excitedly 
told me about his plan to end all delinquency. “Put 
every kind on a horse” was the way he put it. His 
idea was to develop a chain of ranches for “bad boys” 
all over the country in carefully chosen locations. 
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Another fellow urged me to promote a campaign 
whereby boys and girls would go from door to door 
selling soap. This was a variation on the “idle hands 
breed mischief” theme. An athletic director of a large 
eastern university proposed solving the problem by 
turning every vacant lot into a baseball field. 

Certainly our children need recreation. But let us 
tace the important fact that recreation is not solving 
the delinquency problem. We have today more com- 
munity centers, boys’ clubs, neighborhood houses, set- 
tlements, and canteens than we ever had. And yet 
last year delinquency rose 17 per cent in New York 
City, and this has been a steady rise in the last 10 
years. 

More and more social agencies in New York City 
are giving up or curtailing summer camp programs. 
Strange as it may seem they are having difficulty giv- 
ing away “free” camping. Authorities in delinquency 
are finding that maladjusted or delinquent children 
often shy away from supervised recreation. 

Another cry in answer to the problem is “Get rid 
of the slums, and you'll get rid of delinquency.” In 
New York City alone billions of dollars have been 
spent on housing projects and slum clearance programs. 
Yet juvenile arrests continue to rise. And because there 
has been so much delinquency with these areas, the 
housing authority has had to employ extra police. 

We hear answers on every side. Pay higher salaries 
to teachers and social workers! Build more elaborate 
school buildings! Expand the system of vocational edu- 
cation! Put psychologists and psychiatrists in every 
school! Erect more comfortable prisons! Build more 
playgrounds! Have special courts for children! Change 
the labor laws so that 14 and 15 year-olds can go to 
work! Punish the parents! These are the solutions of 
the “experts” who would lick our nation’s delinquency 
problem. We have even called in public relations 
specialists for gags, gadgets, and gimmicks; and they 
have dreamed up all sorts of stunts, slogans, and special 
weeks to get people “prevention conscious.” These are 
the things we have done, and still are doing. 

A lot of money has been spent. We have done every- 
thing possible in a material way to prevent and combat 
delinquency, and the problem is still with us—and to a 
greater degree. This is not to say that we should retain 
slums or become indifferent to the building of new 
schools and playgrounds. It is to say, however, that 
material considerations are not enough. We cannot 
buy our way out. 

We have tried all kinds of approaches: aggressive 
casework, psychiatric treatment, institutionalization, 
police saturation in high delinquency areas, total mobi- 
lization of community resources and crash programs. 
We have held thousands of conferences, conventions, 
committee meetings, and even cocktail parties. Investi- 
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gations and surveys are going on around the clock. All 
this effort has been exerted, and we have not made a 
dent in deterring delinquency. 

In the cliché clique we have heard them say “There's 
no such thing as a bad boy,” or all they need is “love 
and affection.” Others say it is all on account of the 
“cold war,” or the “sick society” in which we live. 


THE PREVENTATIVE 


There is an answer to the child crime problem, and 
it is not in more cash, conferences, or clichés. It lies 
in a complete commitment to Christ on the part of 
men and women everywhere. 

A juvenile delinquency prevention program does not 
begin in Madison Avenue’s advertising agencies. It 
does not begin in courts, camps, or clubs. It does not 
start with a PTA committee or a congressional investi- 
gation—fine and useful as these may be. 

Delinquency prevention begins in the hearts and 
minds of fathers and mothers before their children are 
born. It begins the day parents dedicate their lives to 
Christ. 

Dedication to Christ involves more than church at- 
tendance, memorizing Scripture, tithing, or strict ad- 
herence to ritual. It is more than sectarian loyalty or 
denominational zeal. These things are fine, and they 
should be encouraged. But they are not enough. 

Dedication to Christ goes much deeper. It involves 
day to day living according to his precepts. This in- 
cludes a dedication to one’s job and devotion to one’s 
family, a recognition of the humanity in every man 
regardless of race, and doing it constantly “unto the 
least of these.” 

The best delinquency preventive is the exemplary 
life of parents. It means the integrity of the policeman, 
the public official, the businessman, the labor leader, 
and the school teacher. A complete commitment to 
Christ is not easy. But it is the only answer. 

Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York pointed out 
recently that since 1952 the nation’s juvenile popula- 
tion has increased about 22 per cent while juvenile 
arrests have shot up 55 per cent. “At this rate, a million 
youngsters may be arrested by the year 1961, if not 
sooner,” he said. 

A million delinquents a year is certainly not a pleas- 
ant prospect. What is more we have no assurance that 
a million is the maximum. By 1970 we might have 
five million boys and girls in trouble. Here is the great- 
est challenge ever faced by the Christian Church. The 
need for complete commitment to Christ has never 
been so manifest. The need for Christian living in our 
daily lives has never been so evident. 

Dark and desperate as it may seem the situation is 
not in any sense hopeless. There is hope, and that 
hope is in Christ. END 
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[™ fill my mouth with worthwhile stuff and 
‘nudge’ me when I’ve said enough.” That was a 
quotation the writer recently saw on a wall at the 
Pennsylvania Junior Republic at Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. With it in mind | trust that 1 may write from 
my heart those innermost convictions concerning juve- 
nile delinquency that have come to me from my 12 
years’ experience as judge of the juvenile and domestic 
relations court at Birmingham, Alabama. 

My only qualifications for holding such a position 
are that I have a law degree from the University of 
Alabama, am happily married and the father of three 
children and, as the law requires, am a person of 
“high moral standards with some understanding of 
children and family problems.” It became apparent 
to me after I first began my work that legal training 
was not sufficient for me to carry out my responsibility. 
I therefore went to night school for over three years 
and studied psychology, sociology, criminology, and 
philosophy, and received a B.S. from Howard College 
in the social sciences 20 years after I had received my 
law degree. Thus equipped, | thought I knew all the 
answers—that 1 was now thoroughly qualified to be 
judge of a court such as this. I joined all of the pro- 
fessional organizations of social workers and took an 
active part in them; but as the months and years passed 
by, I realized more and more that neither the law nor 
the social sciences held ultimate answers to the prob- 
lems with which I dealt. 

Of course I knew all of the usual pat answers for 
the cause of delinquency: “broken homes,” “inade- 
quate housing,” “low economic conditions,” “poor 
recreational facilities,” “racial prejudices,” “alcoholism,” 
“world-wide unrest,” “rapid increase in population,” so- 
called “mollycoddling of young criminals,” and many 
others. Please do not misunderstand me. I know that 
all of these reasons are good and valid, and there are 
many cases of delinquency that do arise from them. 
There is also no question in my mind that legal training 
and social work training are important to people in the 
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professional field of juvenile delinquency and family 
relations. 1 can say without fear of contradiction that 
more than 70 per cent of the 5,000 cases (adult and 
juvenile) which this court handles each year stems 
directly or indirectly from alcoholism. Sometimes I 
lose patience when I see the effort and money being 
spent in trying to rehabilitate alcoholics, and then look 
at some of our “best magazines” extolling “men of dis- 
tinction” who drink such and such a particular brand 
of liquor. If we knew what caused cancer we would 
eliminate it regardless of the cost or labor. We know 
the deadliness of alcoholism, and yet we in the great 
United States of America continue to advertise it. 


MORAL SENSITIVITY 


In any age of “easy expediency,” we have lost some- 
where our ability to distinguish right from wrong. 
Often the dividing line is so thinly drawn that the 
Executive Assistant to the President on down to the 
garbage collector compromise their convictions. In an- 
other century Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, said, “I believe 
in progress but I think some progress is backwards. 
The family is one of the few institutions that has an 
unchanging ideal in the mind and the Word of God 
and no hand of man can improve it and God will never 
alter it.” Dr. Parkhurst believed and wrote that “some 
things are so inherently true, whether we like them 
or not . . . that they will continue to be true until 
destiny ends and God dies.” My own pastor said about 
the same thing one time: “You can no more repeal the 
Ten Commandments than you can repeal the law of 
gravity.” A hard-boiled newspaperman of the Cleve- 
land Press once asked the question in an editorial: 
“What has taken away the capacity for indignation 
that used to rise like a mighty wave and engulf the 
corrupters—the corrupters of public office, the corrupt- 
ers of business, of youth, of sports, of almost every 
mentionable phase of American life?” Certainly I 
believe in tolerance, but I often think that we as a 
people have become so composed that we have lost the 
capacity to tell right from wrong. Several years ago 
the seniors of a large high school were asked to write 
down the questions in their lives that caused them the 
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most concern. From the statements made, most of 
them wanted to know, “how can we tell what is right 
and what is wrong?” This is an indictment of the moral 
fiber of our churches and our family life. 

I know that we live in a changing world. Some 
call it the atomic age, some the space age. Distance 
may in the meantime have shrunk into insignificance, 
but certain fundamentals like truth, honesty, integrity, 
and decency, right, and wrong have never changed and 
never will change. 


SOURCE OF MORALITY 


Juvenile delinquency is on the increase. It is going to 
continue increasing until somehow each of us as indi- 
viduals finds, believes, and obeys the blueprint of a 
successful, happy, law-abiding life as found only in 
God’s Word. These are some of the truths that we 
discover there: “Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from it”; 
“Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may 
be long upon the earth”; “Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right”; “Parents, provoke not 
your children to wrath but bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord”; and then that great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. . . . And the second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” These are the 
definite and positive instructions that must take the 
place of any magic words or legal Mumbo Jumbo that 
we professionals try to use to cleanse human hearts. 

To me there is no complete or final answer to the 
problems of the family except a change of hearts. This 
can only be done through careful study and deep belief 
in the requirements of our Creator. 

We are very happy with the spiritual emphasis that 
is being given to children while detained in our Shelter 
Home. It bears fruit. Proof of this is the following 
excerpt from a letter written by a runaway boy to his 
father in Atlanta: 


. . . I am sorry I run away and worried you so. Sunday 
School and church at this place sure has changed me. I got 
saved in church last Sunday. I am coming straight home in 
a few days, and I am never going to worry you again. Satan 
led me a bad life but I broke loose from him and took Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour. Daddy when you get well [sober] will 
you go to church with me? I am never going to get into no 
more trouble. . . . All my love, Bossy. 


I used to say that juvenile delinquency was about 
like Ivory soap—99 44/100 per cent pure parental de- 
linquency. As years have gone by, I realize that parental 
and juvenile delinquency can best be expressed in the 
three-lettered word—sin. Now I do not mean to over- 
simplify problems, but I do believe that when you cut 
through all of the drunkenness, looseness, and easy 
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expediency, our family and juvenile problems go back 
to man’s violation of God’s commandments. Of course 
it is trite to say that “The family that prays together 
stays together,” but this is true. 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 


What can concerned Christians do to help reduce 
these problems? Surely we can uphold the funda- 
mental truths of the Bible, live our professed Christian 
convictions every day of the week, and guide our own 
children in the admonition of the Lord. It may sound 
old-fashioned, but I believe if our parents would have 
in their homes family prayer and Bible reading, they 
would by precept and example instill in their offspring 
at an early age an abiding respect for God’s laws and 
man’s laws. A famous child psychologist is old-fashioned 
enough to write: “A child who has not been taught the 
meaning of the word ‘No’ by the time he is four years 
old has spent four years in the academic school of 
crime.” Ministers in our churches ought to go beyond 
“God is love” and teach their flock that God is also a 
God of law and order and that always “the wages of 
sin is death.” I find that some young people are crying 
for knowledge and are sick and tired of the “milk- 
toast” that is regularly parceled out to them in sermon- 
ette style through seme of the literature from our re- 
ligious presses. 

What I am trying to say is best expressed in an old 


poem: 
The Anvil and the Hammers 


I paused in passing the blacksmith door, 

and heard the anvil ring, the vesper chime, 

And looking in I saw upon the floor 

Old hammers, worn with beating, years of time. 

“How many anvils have you had?” said I, 

“To wear and batter all these hammers so?” 

“Just one,” he answered, then with twinkling eye, 

“The anvil wears the hammers out you know.” 

And so I thought, the Anvil is the sacred Word of 

God. 

For ages skeptics’ blows have beat upon it, 

But though the rain of falling blows were heard 

The anvil is unchanged, 

The hammers gone! (Author unknown). 
Yes, there needs to be sounded a clarion call to 

parents, in this age of change and shifting standards, 

to realize that truth and righteousness and basic moral 

values do not change. Let each of us search our own 

hearts and know that as the home stands or falls, so 

will the nation and the world. Let each of us go back 

to God’s Word and live according to his will in our 

daily life. We have the noblest task that God gave 


to men. END 
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great challenge before the Christian Church is 

the awful and terrifying blight of juvenile de- 
linquency. In the last several years over 1,250,000 
children between the ages of 10 and 17, on an average 
per year, have come to the attention of the police, and 
approximately half of these appear before juvenile 
courts. The pace of juvenile crime is increasing at a 
tremendously rapid rate and J. Edgar Hoover estimates 
that by 1962 one million of our teenagers will be 
arrested each year if the present rate continues. In the 
eight-year period from 1948 through 1956, juvenile 
court cases more than doubled, while the child popu- 
ulation of that age group increased only 19 per cent. 
Out of this amazing harvest of youthful offenders 
against the law, society will continue to reap for years 
to come a bigger and tougher crop of adult criminals. 
The cost to society in money, moral degeneracy, and 
violence defies the imagination. Yet the Christian 
Church pays little more attention to morally sick youth 
than the priest and Levite did to the wounded man 
in the story Jesus used to define the concept of neighbor. 

The popular concept that delinquent conduct is lim- 
ited to slum areas or places on the “wrong side of the 
tracks” is not true. Juvenile delinquency has had its 
greatest rate of increase in rural areas. This perhaps is 
due to the penetration of mass media. But economically 
well-to-do communities are also producing many de- 
linquents, and the reason is often that parents have 
wealth. These children do not appear before juvenile 
courts, but are sent quietly to private psychiatrists or 
boarding schools. Even children from Christian fami- 
lies have not escaped wrongdoing. 

A distressed and perplexed society is seeking a scape- 
goat on which to place the blame for all this. Sin in 
the human heart and a decadent culture are certainly 
the basic causes of lawless conduct on the part of the 
young. Nevertheless many other factors enter into the 
dark picture. Progressive education, lack of discipline, 
horror and obscene comics, pornographic literature, TV 
programs, movies of violence and sex, excessive drink- 
ing, broken homes, delinquent parents, stringent labor 
laws, materialism—these are all further factors that con- 
tribute to the moral downfall of children. Society has 
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had a tendency of alternately blaming one or several of 
these for influencing behavior for evil. Each, however, 
has been in some measure responsible for the terrible 
situation of our day. Whatever evil lies within these 
factors must be fought if our youth is to be saved. 

The public, of course, is anxious to find some pana- 
cea that would eradicate the problem. Society has 
already indicated that it is willing to spend huge sums 
of money to find and apply the cure. Slum elimination, 
recreation facilities, bigger and better schools, teenage 
clubs, stricter police action and more drastic punish- 
ment, summer camps, and work projects are some of 
the things that have been suggested and tried. Why 
is it then that juvenile delinquency is on the increase? 
A materialistic society has sought material means to 
eliminate the problem. While these things are good 
and necessary in some instances, they are not the 
answer to the grave problem confronting the nation. 

Sin within the human heart is the basic cause. Man’s 
sinful nature is susceptible to many influences from 
within and without. Sin can either be restrained or 
awakened to greater activity. If society is to be saved, 
means must be sought to control juvenile crime; and 
whatever is feeding the sin of youth must, if at all 
possible, be eliminated. 


COMMUNITY CLIMATE 


The potential delinquent child is especially vulnerable 
to the materialistic, violent, and immoral climate around 
him. The rapid increase of youthful offenders reflects 
a lowering of standards in adult society. This is actually 
the distressing index of a deteriorating community. 
Progressive decadence in adult society is paralleled by 
a progressive delinquency among teenagers. Impres- 
sionable youth becomes victim to the “fashion” of disso- 
lute living manifested in excessive drinking, gambling, 
racketeering, bribery, violence, dishonesty in busi- 
ness and public life, prurient entertainment and other 
evils daily publicized. These are communicable diseases 
that are more apt to corrupt impressionable youth. 
A more subtle corrupting influence is the constant 
pressure upon youth to give themselves at the altar 
of materialism. Almost from infancy, children are 
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threatened by mass manipulators of the mind and imag- 
ination who steer young people to believe that material 
luxury is the summum bonum of life. Advertisers are 
not above using children as instruments in commanding 
parents to buy what may be beyond their means. They 
have created a materialistic Eden of false values 
wherein the child feels he must enter to really live, and 
in order to gain entrance he may have to commit crime. 
A powerful impression is stamped upon the soul of 
youth that this materialistic “American way of life” is 
his rightful inheritance, and if his family cannot pro- 
vide the luxuries to which he feels entitled, then frus- 
tration, dissatisfaction, and covetousness possess his 
soul. He is tempted to obtain what he wants by unlaw- 
ful means, and this brings him in conflict with the law. 

Sin, evil environment, and materialism must be 
combated by the Church—the only institution, above 
all others, which the Lord has established as the pre- 
serving salt of the community. One cannot expect an 
unregenerate and pleasure-mad adult society to be 
moved to change its evil ways for the sake of the on- 
coming generation. Rather, the Church must gird her- 
self nt a major assault on the evils prevalent in society. 
The first area to be assailed in public conscience which 
has lost feeling and sensibility is the sphere of morality. 
Our nation’s conscience is in need of lashing and 
scourging by the preaching of God’s law. Men must 
be made sensitive to the fact that prevalent immorality 
not only contributes to the degenerate state of many 
juveniles but also is an affront to a righteous and holy 
God. Only after the conscience has been thoroughly 
aroused and quickened will the public be ready for 
the message of forgiveness and healing that is found 
only in Christ. The pulpit must forget its moral lec- 
tures and political pronouncements and get down to 
its main task of smiting the conscience through the law 
and saving the soul through the Gospel. 

The Church herself has yielded to materialism and 
secularism and must reform before she can hope to 
change the damaging climate that engulfs our young 
people. The Church should have bowed her head in 
shame at the rebuking Easter editorial in Life maga- 
zine. In raising the question why God was not real 
to Americans, the editorial answered, “partly because 
of the blight of secularism in the churches, which have 
become just another valued branch of American demo- 
cratic culture instead of its center. What used to be 
the minister's study is now his office, and as a busy 
agent of the social gospel he is less a spokesman of God 
than a useful citizen, making East Overshoe ‘a better 
place to live.’” The terrible tragedy of the social gospel 
is that in its major concern for better environment, it 
has forgotten the soul of man. And what shall it profit 
the Church before God if she gain the riches of the 


world for man but lets him lose his soul? 
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Better wages, better working and living conditions, 
better housing, better recreational facilities—these are 
the cardinal doctrines of the social gospelers. They 
have exchanged an “other worldly” religion for a “this 
worldly” one, little realizing that secularism is the 
belief that this world is all there is, or all there need be, 
and forgetting that “the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost” (Rom. 14:17). They have not heeded 
the Lord’s admonition that “a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth” 
(Luke 12:15). We cannot imagine these advocates 
using for a text John the Baptist’s admonition to greedy 
soldiers, “be content with your wages.” They emphasize 
the peripheral or by-product of the Gospel, and in so 
doing have helped to create a secular climate that 
blights the souls of children who place not the King- 
dom first but “what shall we eat? or drink? or, where 
withal shall we be clothed?” Without the restraint of 
the Gospel this secularism has devolved on the part 
of some children into theft, vandalism, violence, sadism, 
murder, drug addiction, adultery, rape, and sodomy. 

The Church, then, must rid herself of secularism and 
the one-sided social gospel that has produced it. Re- 
turning again to the preaching of the Gospel as defined 
by Christ and the Apostles, she must create a spiritual 
climate in which the young may move and have their 
being. J. Edgar Hoover lists as a major step in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency a restoration of the 
firm moral precepts of our forefathers. These moral 
precepts were not snatched out of the air but were 
obtained from the written revelation of God and acti- 
vated in regenerate lives. 


THE FAMILY 


The disorganized family is another major contributing 
factor to the increase of juvenile lawlessness. It is the 
incubator of emotional insecurity and stress that incline 
a child to delinquent behavior. The working mother, 
the irresponsible father, the home broken by internal 
strife, divorce or desertion, drunkenness, promiscuity 
and marital discord—all these have their part in inciting 
youth to rebel against the decent laws of society. 
Flaunted rules of conduct by parents are emulated by 
children. Only in sound and happy family living does 
one find the genuine preventive of juvenile misconduct. 
This truth has been stated frequently but very little 
has been done to correct unhealthy homes. 

Scripture places the responsibility for moral training 
of the child upon the parent, but this responsibility 
must be further inculcated by the Church. Those 
that have oversight in the Church should see that 
parents fulfill their God-given duties in respect to the 
training of the young, even admonishing parents as 


did Paul in the Ephesian church. Further, the Church 
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should instruct children to have proper respect for 
parental authority. Upon the Fifth Commandment is 
based all proper and healthy social relationships, and 
the teaching of it needs to be impressed on the mind 
and heart of the child. Where there is no respect for 
parental control, there will be no respect for any duly 
constituted authority. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Next to the influence of Church and family is that of 
the school. The tragic breakdown in family discipline 
is little counteracted in school life. The late Reverend 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell wrote this once to Senator 
Estes Kefauver: “Let it suffice for me to say that our 
educational system breeds moral irresponsibility—the 
result of intellectual responsibility. Our schools create 
in many of their students, perhaps most of them, a 
sense that the world belongs to them without necessary 
preliminary labor. Those brought up in such a system 
learn to regard themselves as entitled to everything 
that they can lay their hands upon without doing any 
real work in order to get it. You can scarcely wonder 
that people brought up to think in this fashion... 
seldom develop into responsible citizens. 

One of the first symptoms of delinquency is truancy 
among school children. This has often gone on without 
punishment; and as the student feels that he can flaunt 
school regulations with impunity, he is the more likely 
to violate laws of society. The full weight of the 
school’s authority should be invoked upon truant young- 
sters that they may learn that breaking laws brings 
punishment. Rather than depending, as some do, on 
psychiatrists and social workers to remedy the moral 
breakdown of children, each schoolteacher should 
claim the job of moral strengthening as her own. 


PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 


The increase of illegitimate births, rape, and sexual 
deviancy among teenagers may be attributed to much 
of the mass communication media that exploits sex. 
Law enforcement agencies contend that juvenile de- 
linquency stems in measurable part from obscenity 
conveyed through books, comics, magazines, newspaper 
stories, advertising, movies, and television shows. It is 
an almost insurmountable problem to control porno- 
graphic literature, for it pervades practically all mass 
media. Even the New York Times, which boasts that 
it prints all the news decent to print, allows its adver- 
tising department to arouse prurient interest with lurid 
statements like these: “Undertones of emotional mas- 
ochism as well as a curious intertwining of paternal 
with sexual love”; “Easily the peep-showiest of all 


Bardot pictures”; “the heat and humanity are oppressive 


and sex is rampant and raw”; “Steaming with tropical 


heat, sizzling sex, violence and passion”; “The super- 





heated carnal scenes are sufficiently passionate to de- 
serve an exclamation point!; astonishing frankness! As 
though the camera were aimed through a key hole!” 
(New York Times, May 15, 1959). 

One measure of control is that of censorship which 
undoubtedly will invoke anguished cries from those 
who see a danger to the freedom of the press. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court ruled in 1956 that obscenity 
is not protected under the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments of the Constitution. In a recent address Arthur 
E. Summerfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, said, concerning purveyers of filth: “They are 
also experts at raising a hue and cry about ‘censorship,’ 
‘freedom of the press,’ and ‘civil liberties.’ And all too 
often they are able to find willing pawns to take up 
their cry and carry on their slimy battle for them. This, 
of course, is utter nonsense. I would only ask any such 
misguided person these questions: Is it a violation of 
civil liberties to deny the sale of liquor to a ten-year-old 
boy? Is it censorship to prosecute those who sell nar- 
cotics to junior high schoolgirls? Are we abridging 
civil liberties when we do not permit children to drive 
a car?” We have laws prohibiting the sale of products 
that harm the body, and the public gives no cry of 
protest. Cannot the nation prohibit the sale of porno- 
graphic material that poisons the souls of our youth? 


ALCOHOL AND SWITCHBLADES 


The subcommittee on juvenile delinquency of the 
United States Senate has found a definite connection 
between juvenile drinking and acts of delinquency. 
There was also discovered a direct relationship between 
the vigor with which liquor laws were enforced and the 
amount of drinking among juveniles. For instance, beer 
parties have led to sex orgies and acts of vandalism and 
theft. In spite of this recognized relationship, liquor 
interests continue to bombard our youth with their 
vivid propaganda. Neither the public nor our legislators 
seem to be sufficiently aroused to combat this corrupting 
influence. A bill to limit alcohol advertising over radio 
and television has never been able to come out of the 
committee stage in either the House or the Senate. 
Yet a law was passed with great speed against the 
manufacture of switchblade knives. No one would 
seriously argue that switchblades constitute a greater 
incentive to acts of violence than alcohol. One wonders 
at the rapidity that the manufacture of switchblades 
was eliminated by law and the inactivity in regard to 
the influence of liquor advertising. 


CONFLICT WITH LABOR 


Society is beginning to recognize that young people 
who are jobless, idle, and without funds are vulnerable 
to delinquency. Because of stringent labor laws teen- 
agers are being prevented from gainful employment. 
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Young people, who are no longer in school, are unable 
to obtain jobs in the present labor market. One cannot 
doubt that there have been far-reaching benefits from 
child labor legislation; however, conditions have 
changed so radically in past decades that much of that 
legislation could be liberalized in the greater benefit 
of youth. One Washington, D. C., leader in the field 
of youth employment asserted that the proponents of 
child labor legislation, anxious to correct the abuses of 
the past, have sometimes taken an overprotective, even 
emotional attitude about changes in legislation. None- 
theless, the time is certainly at hand for legislators to 
review and amend labor laws that affect our youth. 
Work is one of the most stabilizing influences in 
people’s lives, and there are children, physically strong 
and mentally alert, who are being deprived of an out- 
let for their energies. An anomaly of the present situa- 
tion is that the mother who is needed in the home is 
working to provide for teenagers whose energies are 
being absorbed in antisocial deeds. 


ATTACK ON ALL FRONTS 


The most pressing problem in our fight against juvenile 
delinquency is purifying the environment in which our 
youth live. The material emphasis of the social gospel 
has accomplished little in restraining the tide of teenage 
crime. What is needed are the spiritual weapons found 
in the dynamic Gospel of historic Christianity. Youth 
cannot live by the bread of materialism alone, “but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
A proper spiritual and moral climate can only be 
brought about by a Church that feels a keen respon- 
sibility in creating happy families in which children 
are brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Delinquency will never be curbed and elimi- 
nated until parental responsibility and filial obedience 
are firmly inculcated in the minds of our people. 

The Church must also sensitize the public conscience 
to the evil factors that demoralize youth. An apathetic 
public is a major obstacle to the removing of porno- 
graphic business that corrupts the minds of children 
with filth and smut. An indifferent public allows the 
liquor industry liberty to use mass media to entice teen- 
agers in drinking. An aroused public, on the other 
hand, sees to it that bills curbing interstate advertising 
of alcohol would come before Congress and not be al- 
lowed to die in committees. This would be a tremen- 
dous help in the battle against delinquency. 

The factors that contribute to the moral downfall 
of youth are many and varied. Their elimination de- 
mands all the effort, skii!l, and leadership that the 
Church can provide. To save our youth is a tremendous 
task. It is a work to which the Church has been called 
by her Lord. May she be found in the vanguard of 
combat! END 
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Pastoral 


Counse ng 


THEODORE J. JANSMA 


I' is a common impression that Pastoral Counseling is 
something new—a new dimension in the work of 
the ministry. In some ways it is new, but essentially 
it is as old as the Church. Pastors have always been 
concerned about the problems of their individual con- 
gregants. The minister occupies a unique position in 
the lives of his people. He is a significant person at 
many important stages of their lives, from birth and 
baptism, through confirmation and marriage, to their 
last sickness and death. His office and function are 
conducive to the establishment of an intimate bond 
with his people on the deeper level, and it is quite 
natural that they should turn to him when troubles 
arise, when sickness brings anxiety, when guilt burdens 
the heart, when a marriage becomes shaky, when 
children cause parental concern, and so many more 
“natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 


FAST TEMPO AND ISOLATION 


Several reasons may be given for a growing emphasis 
on pastoral counseling. Most commonly suggested is 
the tempo of modern life. We are living at too fast 
a pace, life is anything but leisurely, and we are caught 
in a mad whirl. The individual is moving so fast and 
is distracted in so many ways that the bond with his 
fellow man, which makes for greater stability, is weak- 
ened. His fast pace isolates him, gives him less oppor- 
tunity for interpersonal living, less opportunity for the 
discipline and growth inherent in community with 
others. The individual is less a concern of society 
because society itself has lost so much of its cohesion, 
being composed of fast-moving individuals. 

A person may feel less social restraint, may feel more 
of what he calls ‘ ‘freedom to live his own life,” but the 
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result is also more isolation: An unwed mother or a 
divorcee may be less censured in modern society not 
because society has learned to be more compassionate, 
but rather because society cares less, has less com- 
passion, has not learned the unstrained quality of 
mercy, and has no genuine concern for the individual. 
More hospitals, clinics, social agencies do not neces- 
sarily mean that society has a greater concern for its 
members as human beings. Its motivation may be 
economic. It is cheaper to help people before or in the 
early stages of their breakdown than to have them as 
permanent unproductive burdens. It is a characteristic 
of modern Western culture that greater individual free- 
dom has also brought greater individual isolation. Inter- 
personal relations have broken down, and the result is 
loneliness. Our materialistic hopes, too, are shaky as 
we think of increasing inflation and greater longevity, 
if a catastrophe does not destroy us. A person still has 
to live with himself, and it is there in his inner con- 
flicts that the need for counseling exists. Our divorce 
rate, alcoholism, juvenile problems, anxieties of every 
sort, the census of our prisons and mental hospitals all 
tell the story of the individual's struggle in the complex 
society of this generation. 


INFLUENCE OF FREUD 


Another reason for the growth of Pastoral Counseling 
are the new insights and techniques of psychology and 
psychiatry. Careful study and research are directed 
toward a better understanding of man and his society, 
the way a human personality develops, the interaction 
with his culture, the tension inherent in growing up, 
the meaning of behavior, and the influence of uncon- 
scious forces. Much of the impetus for this study of 
the human psyche is undoubtedly due to the influence 
of Sigmund Freud. While his views were unacceptable 
to his scientific colleagues as well as to the Christian 
community of his day, they have stimulated a great 
deal of thought and research in the study of man. His 
avowed irreligion and his “discoveries” of infant sex- 
uality met insurmountable barriers in the moral tone 
and thought patterns of his time. But it is now gen- 
erally recognized by religious leaders as well as those 
in the psychiatric professions that Freud made impor- 
tant contributions to the understanding of man and his 
problems in life. 

Psycho-analysis does not have all the right answers, 
nor can it solve all problems (many cannot afford this 
type of service anyway), but it does have some answers 
and has taught some techniques for helping man in 
trouble with himself. Freud modified both his own 
theories and techniques, and this modifying process 
is continuing after Freud. Orthodox analysis with its 
sexualized unconscious, Oedipus complex, analyst's 
couch, and so forth, is gradually giving way to new 








theories and techniques. The minister can learn some 
things from the analyst, especially the importance of 
listening, of trying to understand a fellow man, to feel 
with him, to make available to him an accepting heart, 
a warmth to which he can relate and with which he 
can feel community, a bond to decrease his isolation 
and loneliness, and a “healthy” human ally who enters 
the struggle with him. 


ERA OF SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Another reason for the new emphasis on Pastoral Coun- 
seling is the continuing shift away from preaching. In 
former times preaching was the minister’s first duty. 
His primary calling was the preaching and teaching of 
the Bible, the infallible Word of God. While he was 
always the pastor, the shepherd of souls, this function 
was subordinate to his authoritative declaration of the 
truth of God in the tradition of the prophets and 
apostles. At the turn of the century, under the influ- 
ence of a new vogue in philosophy and theology, the 
church and the minister began to develop a greater 
interest in man’s present life situation. It was the era 
of the social gospel, and it is still very much with us. 
The shift in emphasis was away from theology toward 
sociology. The slogan was, “Christianity is a life, not 
a doctrine.” The church became less concerned with 
the cleansing power of the Gospel, and more concerned 
with the cleansing power of a good broom. The slums, 
saloons, and other areas of social filth had to be cleaned 
up so that man would have a chance to develop his 
“natural potential as a child of God.” The “kingdom 
of God” was defined in terms of the earthly good life, 
and it was to be built here and now. This interest in 
community betterment is good in itself but, from an 
evangelical viewpoint, it is evil insofar as it becomes 
a substitute for the preaching of the Gospel. 

It is only a small step from this interest in the com- 
munity as a whole and its problems to an interest in 
the individual of the community and his problems. In 
fact, this step is inevitable as a further implimentation 
of the social gospel; and with the new developments in 
psychology, this dealing with the individual has become 
a big new field for pastoral activity. Of this, too, it 
must be said that it is good insofar as it is not a substi- 
tute for the preaching of the Gospel. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


It is well known that many patients who come to a 
physician do not have a physical disorder as the primary 
cause of their symptoms. While the physical symp- 
toms, such as peptic ulcer, colitis, asthma, and migraine 
need medical treatment, the real cause of trouble is 
inner conflict, emotional upheaval, and immaturity. 
These patients need more than medicine or surgery. 
Then there are those who are sure they have cancer, 
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tuberculosis, or some other dread disease, who go from 
one doctor to another, and cannot be convinced by 
clinical evidence that they have no disease. Add to 
such people the multitude who are “maladjusted,” 
“nervous,” and “neurotic,” who are in constant conflict 
with their social group, family, school, or job, the 
neurotic parents, delinquent children, alcoholics, and 
so forth—and we see that mental illness is an immense 
field, no longer the exclusive domain of doctors and 
psychiatrists. A team approach, interdisciplinary ther- 
apy, is more and more being recommended in which 
several professionally trained people contribute the in- 
sights of their own field—psychiatry, psychology, medi- 
cine, anthropology, sociology, and religion. This has 
led to a greater use of ministers as chaplain-counselors 
in both general and mental hospitals, counselor training 
for military chaplains, and a closer cooperation gen- 
erally between doctor and pastor. 


PROPER BOUNDARIES 


The whole situation raises the problem of profes- 
sional boundary lines. The minister is not a psychia- 
trist and will do damage if he attempts to be an amateur 
one. On the other hand, the psychiatrist may not 
assume that guilt feelings are neurotic per se, and that 
Christian moral standards are too rigid for healthy 
living. People turn to their minister because he is their 
religious leader and represents spiritual forces which 
they believe can help them with their troubles. Their 
“image” of the doctor or psychiatrist is a different one; 
he represents the knowledge and skills of medical 
science. These two are not mutually exclusive, but 
complementary and must cooperate in the closest pos- 
sible way. From an evangelical point of view this 
cooperation is very difficult, if not impossible, with 
many psychiatrists and psycho-analysts because of their 
non-Christian preconceptions, and this is the primary 
reason for the existence of Christian mental hospitals. 
The pastor-counselor should know enough about men- 
tal health to distinguish between normal and neurotic 
manifestations of anxiety, guilt, grief, and so forth, 
between symptoms which indicate the need for psychi- 
atric treatment, and those which can yield to a counsel- 
ing program. He must also guard against the assump- 
tion that the religious or moral problem presented by 
his counselee is necessarily the real one. The unique 
contribution of the minister toward personality whole- 
ness, integration, and purposeful living is to relate his 
counselee to God who has made man to live at full 
capacity in total commitment to Him. 


OBJECTIVES IN TREATMENT 


The problem is also raised with regard to goals in 
treatment and counseling. The minister must main- 
tain his pastoral function and direct his efforts toward 
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the goals associated with his office, training, and per- 
sonal commitment. The psychiatrist and psychoanalyst 
are concerned with helping a patient to achieve such 
equilibrium and stability that he can function reason- 
ably well in his own setting, family, job, social, and 
cultural milieu. The social worker is similarly inter- 
ested in the client’s human relationships, his ability to 
adjust to his own situation, and to affect changes in his 
situation to ease tension. Ostensibly these professions 
are not concerned with religio-philosophical matters. 
They claim to be neutral and permissive not only in 
the counseling interview but also with respect to the 
counselee’s Weltanschauung (at least insofar as it does 
not interfere with acceptable behavior). 

The scope of this paper does not allow for a dis- 
cussion of such alleged “neutrality,” but it should be 
borne in mind that no one is neutral, least of all in a 
counseling situation where one person tries to relate to 
another. This is not to say that a pastor-counselor must 
force his own ideals, moral standards, tenets of faith, 
and ultimate goals on the person who comes to him 
with emotional problems. He must still use good coun- 
seling techniques. But this means that the pastor may 
not, indeed cannot, abandon his religion’s concepts of 
mental health and personality wholeness, as these are 
bound up with God-relatedness. In the last analysis 
this is what the office of the minister exists for—to 
help man achieve and maintain his most fundamental 
and significant relationship, his bond with his Maker; 
to help man to be what God made him and wants him 
to be in this life upon earth. 


LACK OF LITERATURE 


Precisely at this point the evangelical pastor finds 
a lack in much writing on modern psychology and 
counseling. To many the goal of pastoral counseling 
seems no higher than that of the psychotherapist who 
helps the patient to understand himself enough that he 
can function in his own setting, and so that he can 
relate acceptably to his fellow man and to his own 
conception of Deity. In this scheme the related human 
beings and cultural milieu are real enough, but God is 
an abstraction, a symbol, or projection. An example of 
the modern concept of “wholeness” or “mental health” 
without reference to man’s relation to God is a recent 
study, Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health, 
by Marie Jahoda. Its potential influence may be sur- 
mised from its Foreword: “This is the first of a series 
of monographs to be published by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Illness and Health as part of a national 
mental health survey that will culminate in a final 
report containing findings and recommendations for a 
national health program.” Various criteria for mental 
health are discussed at some length, but there is only 
a passing reference to religion, (Cont'd on page 28) 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


DO WE WORSHIP THE BIBLE? 


A READER OF this page chides the writer 
for worshipping the Bible. Frequently 
we have heard individuals disparagingly 
spoken of as “bibliolaters.” 

In the many years that I have lived 
and worked with Christians, I have yet 
to see such an individual. That such 
may exist is certainly possible. That they 
constitute any appreciable number of 
persons, however, I am certain is untrue. 

There are, on the other hand, millions 
in our own generation, as well as those 
of the past, who respect the Bible for 
good reason. These men and women 
trust the written Word because it has 
been pragmatically justified. Wherever 
it can be tested it has proved itself in 
experience to be what Christ and the 
apostles represent it to be, namely, the 
Word of God. Neither respect nor trust 
can in any sense be confused with wor- 
ship. 

To trust the Bible is not to worship 
it. In respecting the Scriptures we do 
not ascribe homage to its pages. 

How can it be said then that those 
who have this regard for the written 
Word worship it? In part the reason is 
it is not held with corresponding trust 
or respect by others. 


€ Part of the difficulty of those who 
may appear to follow the Bible blindly 
is due to a lack of objectivity on their 
part. This in turn can lead to an in- 
flexibility which is no credit to anyone. 
That this may also hold for many who 
question parts of the Bible is equally 
true. 

There are portions in the Scriptures 
which were vigorously questioned in past 
generations because of seeming contra- 
dictions, but which are now accepted 
because archaeological discoveries have 
proven them true. 

On the other hand a rigid literalism 
has often led to unwarranted dogmatic 
assumptions which fall as the rug is 
pulled from under them in the face of 
more accurate scholarship. Often a 
preacher has had to revise a sermon on 
some favored text when more careful re- 
search proved that its meaning was dif- 
ferent from what he had thought. 

By some strange legerdemain of rea- 
soning, those who inveigh most against 
bibliolatry are the very ones that exhibit 
in their churches an open Bible flanked 
by burning candles! 


€ What then is the attitude of those 
who turn to the Holy Scriptures with 
confidence and honestly believe them to 
be the “only infallible rule of faith and 
practice?” What about those who have 
tested the Word and found it true? 

There are two questions involved here: 
one of inspiration and the other revela- 
tion. We believe that all Scripture is 
inspired of God, but not everything con- 
tained therein is equally important or 
relevant for daily living. We believe 
that in God’s Word we have revelations 
of truth that come through the Holy 
Spirit, truths which man could never 
have discovered for himself unless the 
Holy Spirit had imparted them to those 
willing to receive. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve these revelations of truth to be God- 
breathed and accurate regardless of 
whether men believe and accept them or 
not. 

In other words, the authority of Scrip- 
ture is in no way jeopardized by man’s 
acceptance or rejection of its contents; 
it is man who stands in judgment before 
the Book, not the Book which stands in 
judgment before man. 

At the same time, the message of the 
Bible becomes operative in the hearts and 
lives of men as the Holy Spirit takes the 
written Word and applies it to the indi- 
vidual. It is perfectly accurate to say 
that the Bible becomes relevant to a per- 
son only as he accepts and acts on it; 
however, it is true that this relevance is 
there at all times, and man rejects it only 
at infinite loss to himself. 

One of our greatest hindrances to an 
accurate and fruitful attitude to the Bible 
is reading books about the Bible rather 
than the Bible itself. There are thou- 
sands of men in the pulpits and in pews 
today who are thoroughly conversant on 
the opinions of other men about the 
Bible but dangerously ignorant of the 
Bible itself. Many of these show an 
almost pathological fear of letting the 
Bible speak for itself. To follow the 
example of the Laodicean Christians in 
examining the Scriptures is to these op- 
ponents of the Word anathema. To Paul 
it was an “honorable” procedure. 

Again, to say that only those parts of 
Scripture which speak to the individual 
heart are, for that person, inspired is to 
transfer the basis of authority from the 
Bible to subjective intellectual or emo- 
tional reactions. 








{ On what ground, therefore, do we 
Christians exhibit such confidence toward 
the Word of God? 

This can be answered in one sentence: 
We have tested it and found that it is 
in fact what it claims to be, a Book in- 
spired by God. In it we have found an 
unfailing source of comfort, hope, as- 
surance, wisdom, warning, admonition, 
guidance, and truth. 

Even on a cold scientific basis the 
Bible stands the test. Let it speak for 
itself and we find it true. Let it speak 
to our hearts and we hear God speaking. 

We have found that the God of the 
Bible is our own God and loving heav- 
enly Father. We have found the Christ 
of the Scriptures to be God’s Son and 
our own Saviour and Lord. We have 
found the Holy Spirit, whose loving 
ministrations are revealed in both Old 
and New Testaments, to be the com- 
forter of our hearts and the illuminator 
of our own spirits. 

In answer to the smug assertion of 
some that “we worship God, not the 
Bible,” or “we trust Christ, not a book,” 
we reply with hearty “amen.” Of course 
it is God whom we worship. Of course 
it is Christ in whom we put our trust 
for salvation. And the God we worship, 
the Christ we believe, and the Holy 
Spirit who makes our faith possible is 
the triune God revealed to us in the 
Scriptures and known experimentally by 
faith. 

In expressing faith in the written 
Word, we know by experience that it is 
true. In matters of faith, doctrine, and 
practice it speaks of and for God. In the 
realm of daily living it shows us the way 
to make our Christian faith effective and 
relevant. Its promises have reached across 
the centuries and apply to our own needs. 
Its warnings to men of old are found to 
apply to these days as well. 

When the Bible becomes a daily 
source of spiritual food and drink, when 
its story is woven into the warp and woof 
of our minds and hearts, we find that 
God gives us those answers without 
which no man can live aright. 

With the Bible as our guide, we get 
the proper perspective between this life 
and the next, a right evaluation of the 
things which are temporary and those 
that are eternal, and an unshakable 
philosophy for living and a confidence 
which satisfies the question of this life 
and the life beyond the grave. 

No, we do not worship the Bible. But 
we honor and trust it as a precious revela- 
tion of God’s eternal truth; and in our 
doing this, we have found it never to fail. 

L. Ngetson Berti 
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THE DELINQUENT CHURCH 


[he distressing decline in the moral behavior of youth 
has constrained legislative bodies, law enforcement 
agencies, educational organizations, sociologists and 
social workers to study intensively an appalling social 
problem. Parallel impassioned study has not been pro- 
voked on the part of the Christian Church. There 
have been voices, here and there, sounding an alarm 
for action, but because of ecclesiastical indifference 
few people have responded. Race discrimination, dis- 
armament, the United Nations, recognition of Red 
China, labor relationships, economics, and ecumenicity 
have absorbed the interest of churchmen. Almost no 
attention has been given to a problem that may destroy 
the moral life of our nation. This shocking neglige nce, 
unless it is immediately corrected, will earn for the 
Church the name of delinquent. 

Not only is a transgressor of the law delinquent, 
but also one who fails in the performance of duty. The 
Church has been woefully delinquent in grappling 
with this social blight. Yet Christ placed the responsi- 
bility for societal deterioration upon the Church. He 
said, “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” (Matt. 
5:13). The figure our Lord used indicates the power 
that the Church has in counteracting corruption and 
preserving the health of society. The message, the life, 
and the prayers of the Church constitute the salt of 
the earth. Where the message has been rendered im- 
pure by the addition of human traditions and wisdom, 
the Church has lost her savour; where life has deviated 
from the standards of Christ, or prayer has been 
neglected, the Church again has lost her savour. A 
decadent society bears strong witness that the Church 
has lost her saltiness. 


Several articles in this issue call attention to the fact 
that the nation’s entire cultural and social life has 
become corrupt, and that this is having a disastrous 
effect on the life of juveniles. Wherein has the Church 
failed? Precisely in her message, life, and prayer. To 
overcome prevalent immorality the Church has ac- 
knowledged the need of a program of evangelization, 
but terrible confusion exists as to the content of the 
evangel. A genuine return to biblical theology will 
certainly provide the kerygma that produces repentance, 
faith, and reformation. The Church is just beginning 
to realize that biblical doctrine forms the basis for 
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spiritual and moral life, although that dawning realiza- 
tion has not yet activated the Church to indoctrinate 
young people with biblical truth. If future generations 
are to be saved from the blight of delinquency, the 
Church must redeem the time, for the careful nurture 
and diligent instruction of youth are her responsibilities. 

The evangelical branch of the Christian Church 
ought to feel heavily responsible for today’s dark pic- 
ture of juvenile immorality. Evangelicals have given 
priority to the preaching of Christ and him crucified 
as well as the necessity of faith in him for salvation. 
This has been entirely proper, but they have been 
guilty at times of not applying Christian revelation to 
culture and social life. Christ’s admonition that the 
Church is to function as salt upon community life has 
not been fully comprehended nor taken to heart by 
evangelicals. Furthermore, the antinomianism mani- 
fested by some groups has deprived the Church of the 
effective witness of holy living. The antinomian be- 
lieves that Christ has fulfilled all the claims of the 
moral law in behalf of the true believer, and that the 
latter is therefore released from all obligation in living 
out its precepts. Our conformity to Kingdom laws of 
the Sermon on the Mount has usually come far short 
of the mark. Evangelicals have hardly matched the 
zeal of the apostles in applying doctrine to all of life 
as evidenced in the Epistles. Society would be cleansed 
and culture uplifted were there a greater demonstration 
of Christian personal and social ethics. A manifestation 
of strong obedience to moral law is bound to have a 
purifying effect on the socio-cultural atmosphere; and 
its absence will only accelerate society's decadence. The 
prevalence and rapid increase of teenage immorality are 
vivid indications that Christian influence is on the wane. 
Evangelicals must take a measure of the responsibility. 


Not only has the church been delinquent in pro- 
viding a healthy moral climate for youth, but it has 
been appallingly negligent in reclaiming and rehabili- 
tating erring juveniles. One branch of the church has 
spent its time recommending slum clearance, better 
recreational facilities, and social activities, while an- 
other has confined its efforts to youth rallies, singspira- 


tions, and religious entertainment. These activities 
may possess some merit; however, they come far from 
solving the problem or actually reaching delinquent 
youth. The church does not seem to understand how 
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desperate a situation this is, nor how tremendous is the 
labor involved in the work of reclamation. Both in 
research and establishment of helpful projects, the 
church has lagged far behind secular institutions. And 
yet this is an area, of all areas, where the Church ought 
to be providing leadership and demonstrating her divine 
mission of saving the lost. 


The main problem in handling juvenile anti-social 
behavior is a lack of skilled workers in the field of 
delinquency. The recruiting and retaining of compe- 
tent, professionally-trained people constitute a con- 
tinuous problem to social agencies. It is an alarming 
fact that all the trained social workers in the United 
States could be used in New York City alone. People 
who are concerned about the problem express a longing 
for the dedicated worker who will be willing to labor 
around the clock to salvage the life of one wayward 
child. The highest qualification for such work is not 
technical training, valuable as that is, but a genuine 
love for children and a passion for their redemption. 
What better source is there for dedicated personnel 
than the institution whose Head commands the love of 
neighbor and urges the nurture of children? Indeed 
the love of Christ should constrain the Church in in- 
spiring her membership to enter this needy field of 
service. Since the blight of delinquency has touched 
every community, rural and urban, each congregation 
ought to make it an objective to recruit workers for 
youth who need help. 

A Christian personnel would possess peculiar quali- 
fications needed in the area of delinquency. Vocational 
education, recreational programs, and slum clearance 
have not accomplished maximum results because the 
ultimate therapeutic need of the delinquent is a sense 
of moral responsibility for his own actions. The public, 
in its concern over solving this social problem, has 
wasted millions of dollars and the lives of many chil- 
dren because this moral element has been neglected. 
A Christian social worker, however, with a solid moral 
understanding, can both instill in a child his responsi- 
bility towards God and, more than that, bring to him 
a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ whose love 
and power can save him. The success of Alcoholics 
Anonymous has been largely due to its convincing the 
alcoholic that he must obtain his strength from God. 
No work of redemption and reformation can be truly 
successful if the sinner is not pointed to Christ. In 
spite of optimistic statistics as to the good that has been 
done on the part of public and private agencies, it is 
rather well known that these glowing reports are not 
backed by actual results. Perhaps the fruitlessness and 
frustration has been due to a lack of definite therapeutic 
treatment that only vital Christianity can provide. 








Christian colleges and Bible schools should provide 
technical and professional training for those who desire 
to enter into child welfare work. Many young people 
enter these schools with a vision for a Christian service, 
but have neither the qualifications nor a definite call 
from God for a ministry of preaching or teaching. Yet 
their talents may lie in the service of reclaiming and 
rehabilitating erring youth. Were they to be trained 
by competent faculties, inspired by love for children, 
and armed with a knowledge of the Gospel, social 
agencies throughout the country would more than wel- 
come them. Workers are few enough, and the need is 
desperate. Courses in the social sciences that will equip 
students for the professional fields of juvenile delin- 
quency or family relations ought to be encouraged in 
every college where the name of Christ is revered. 


In addition to social workers, the Church should con- 
cern herself with detention and shelter care of children 
who have come in conflict with the law. One hundred 
thousand children from ages 7 to 17 are held in county 
lockups, most of which are substandard for adults. It is 
in these places that so many hardened youth physically 
and sexually abuse younger children who have been 
picked up for relatively minor offenses. Detention is a 
crucial period for a child. His hostility toward society 
is either deepened during this time, or he learns that 
crime works against his best interests. Actually the 
detention experience should begin the process of re- 
habilitation and change in behavior. It is commonly 
agreed by all professional people in the field of child 
welfare that individualized treatment and homelike sur- 
roundings is the most effective setting in which to help 
juvenile delinquents. How eminently effective would 
be a Christian surrounding. Here Christian love could 
be demonstrated, Christian discipline applied, and 
Christian precepts taught. Certainly there is a need 
also of residential centers for boys and girls that have 
been released from state reform institutions. Because 
these are not available, many children are forced to 
return to evil homes and community environments. 

The adoption of a program of detention homes and 
shelters would be costly to the Church. Many congre- 
gations, unwilling to sacrifice either money or effort, 
would undoubtedly pass the responsibility, as they 
have before to county, state, and federal supervision. 
But how long is the Church going to shrug off the 
judgment of her Lord? “For I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, 
and ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not.” A Church that cannot afford to estab- 
lish places of refuge for the wayward and the needy, 
and yet can rear million dollar edifices “to the glory of 
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God” and for the sole satisfaction of comfortable wor- 
shipers, is unable to come clear of the Lord’s judgment 
on delinquency: “Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me. 


Delinquent children, irresponsible parents, and a de- 
cadent society point ultimately to a delinquent Church. 
Wherewith shall society be preserved from corruption 
if the Church has lost the savour of her revealed 
Gospel, moral example, and divine zeal? If the dark 
and dread reality of one million juvenile delinquents 
cannot rouse the Church from her apathy, lethargy, 
and indifference, then the Church has become a part 
of the callousness and decadence of her own generation. 
If she does not change, future generations will judge 
her delinquent. If she awakens and comes alive under 
the power of God with a strong proclamation of the 
Gospel, she can cleanse society and save the young 
people of our nation. Then will future generations call 
her blessed. END 


RED CHINA REMAINS 
A MISSIONARY OBJECTIVE 


Headlines in the daily press are still recording critical 
reactions of churches and churchmen to the Red China 
pronouncement of last November's Cleveland World 
Order Study Conference. One of the most recent reg- 
istered the vote of the American Baptist Convention 
supporting U. S. policy which denies diplomatic recog- 
nition and opposes admission to the United Nations. 

The basic fault with the Cleveland thrust was its 
commitment of corporate Protestantism to a specific 
course of political action. The New Testament Church 
has no divine mandate for official political programs 
—whether leftist or rightist. Political action is not the 
divine mission of the Church. 

We are as deeply interested as the Cleveland con- 
ferees that Christian principles of justice be honored 
in the case of China and that she soon recover the 
mutual respect and recognition of the world family of 
nations. We have an abiding affection for the Chinese 
people. The Christian people of America displayed a 
desire for their salvation through missionary endeavors 
long before the Communists came as their “liberators.” 
Possibly when Red promises run out we can again min- 
ister both to the spiritual and material needs of this 
great Oriental people. We cannot believe that political 
recognition of a godless regime that is the avowed 
enemy of true Christianity and the suppressor of indi- 
vidual freedoms is the best means of showing Christian 
affection and goodwill. 

We believe that a valid concept of the mission of 
the Church and a true Christian concern underlay the 
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recent critical actions of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., the Balti- 
more Conference of the Methodist Church, and many 
other church bodies in and out of the orbit of the 
National Council. 

It is unfortunate that the Cleveland pronouncements, 
so widely disseminated by the press and other media, 
left an impression that Protestants favor the recognition 
of Red China. Smeared with this implication, church- 
men and churches had no other recourse than to pub- 
licly air their views. This might have been avoided had 
the NCC sought a more representative constituency 
for the Cleveland meeting, set that conference in the 
perspective of the Church’s true mission, and given 
the press a clear understanding of its nature and aims. 
Furthermore, there is no necessity for following Cleve- 
land with propaganda for acceptance of its findings 
in the churches. When any Protestant group irrespon- 
sibly assumes quasi-ofhcial status as the spokesmen of 
American Protestantism and seeks to propagandize its 
views in the churches for political ends, it is altogether 
proper and right that protests be made. Indeed, if there 
were no reaction we would despair for the free spirit 
of Protestantism. 

Sooner or later in a free America and a free Protes- 


tantism the will of God’s people must find expression. 


For a time it may be ignored or suppressed but, as with 


truth, “the eternal years of God” are ours. 


THE MORAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 
OF SNUBBING A SPEEDOMETER 


The most common evil peculiar to automobile travel is 
also the most condoned. 

Were a preventable holocaust suddenly to wipe out 
an entire congregation, the Christian community would 
rise up in unanimous indignation. Yet we continually 
disregard 300 traffic deaths in holiday-weekend slaugh- 
ter—the equivalent of a fair-sized church audience. 

The sin that invariably figures in this toll is speeding. 

Particularly disturbing in the speed craze is the fact 
that “professional” drivers seem to be among the worst 
offenders. Not uncommonly tractor-trailers roar down 
hills at obviously unlawful speeds presumably to make 
up time lost on the upgrades. Speeding buses are 
familiar sights as well. (Fatality rates in commercial 
U.S. transit rose sharply last year, says the National 
Safety Council.) When the Sunday School teacher 
hurtles by traffic on the hilltop, or the parson rushes the 
pedestrian lane, indignity is added to impropriety. 

Speeding is one of the most shameful wrongs of our 
time. Christians ought to realize its moral evil—be it in 
violation of posted limits or in disregard of adverse road 
conditions. Little can be said in defense of irresponsi- 
bility with an accelerator. It is selfish and contradicts 
the Bible’s “Love thy neighbor” commandment. END 


END 
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PASTORAL COUNSELING 


(Cont'd from page 18) “A Unifying Outlook on 
Life,” as a “sign of maturity.” 

Modern psychology studies the “existential” man 
who is assumed to know truth only in his own experi- 
ence and action. But existentialism and phenomenol- 
ogy, while they claim to be ontological and genuinely 
interested in “being, have no interest in real Being, 
the Absolute, the Triune God, the Urwelt, and there- 
fore have no ultimate reference or relationship for man. 
They cannot understand Augustine’s statement that 
“the heart of man is restless until it rests in God." But 
this is precisely the “rest” that is the pastor's concern. 
If he can help a man be a better husband, if he can 
help a husband and wife lift their marriage to a higher 
and more stable level, if he can help an alcoholic to 
stay sober, he has done a worthwhile job in terms of 
the present socio-cultural situation. The psychoanalyst 
attacks these problems on a deeper level of instinctual 
drives, infantile experience, interpersonal relations, and 
self-awareness. But the pastor goes still deeper, or 
higher, in his attempt to relate a person to his source 
and reason for being as a creature and child of the 
Triune God. The evangelical pastor's efforts are di- 
rected to this life and beyond, to man’s eternal “health,” 
to his salvation, and “peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Depth psychology assumes that the re- 
sources for healthy life are inherent in man. The evan- 
gelical pastor believes in scientific technique and ther- 
apy, but he also believes in “miracle,” in direct divine 
intervention for the redemption of man, for new moti- 
vation and direction. He holds with the biblical im- 

rative, “ye must be born again,” and that in the 
radical biblical sense men may become “new creatures 
in Christ.” A new principle of “being and becoming” 
must be implanted from outside of man by the Holy 
Spirit in order for man to have “rest” and “wholeness.” 
The “becoming,” growth, maturing, sanctification still 
involves many problems and normal anxiety, and the 
need for deep soul searching, for the exposure of per- 
sonal hypocricies and neurotic defenses. But the frame 
of reference must be established in which a man can 
find health in the fullest sense. 


FAITH HEALING 


Pastoral counselors must take divine intervention much 
more seriously than they have done. The charismata, 
the special healing gifts of the early Church, may no 
longer be in our possession, but that does not limit the 
power of God to heal today as he did then. It is a lesson 
of church history that when a particular doctrine or 
practice is neglected by the Church, that doctrine or 
practice becomes the occasion for a new sect which 
takes it out of context and raises it to a position of 








central importance. That has happened with “faith 
healing.” There is a biblical faith healing which some 
have perverted to a sensationalism and quackery. Prayer 
for the sick is not a sentimentality or futile ritual; it is 
thoroughly biblical and we must do it with the same 
confidence of faith with which we pray for bread. The 
bond between body and soul is so intimate that the 
distinction is actually formal. Man is a whole, and 
healing influences are never limited to a part. Health 
is wholeness, and in a real sense prayer ministers to the 
whole man more directly than medicine. 

A word of caution is needed at this point. A sick 
person, somatic or psychic, saved or unsaved, is not 
necessarily a greater sinner than a healthy person. 
Illness is not necessarily due to personal wickedness, 
not necessarily and basically a personal moral problem. 
Job's friends thought so but God said they were wrong. 
It is true that sinlessness is health, wholeness, heaven. 
But earthly “health” exists in spite of sin, even gross 
sin. One person becomes “sick” because of dishonesty 
involving 10 dollars, while another stays “healthy” in 
spite of dishonesty involving thousands. One breaks 
down under emotional tension occasioned by masturba- 
tion, while another is a “healthy” fornicator. Sin and 
sickness are connected in the life of mankind and often 
in the individual. But individual health is no proof of 
virtue, and individual sickness is no proof of sin. It 
may be that the sick one is more sensitive, more easily 
affected by his sin; that the healthy one is more hard- 
ened, indifferent, better able to cover his sin, a more 


clever hypocrite. 
ANALYSIS OF SELF 


Psychoanalysis has taught us, among other things, the 
health-inducing power of honesty, realism, and the 
importance of searching below man’s confessions and 
professions for the springs of personality. It has taught 
us to think dynamically when dealing with human 
problems, to probe into the reasons for behavior, to 
uncover the deep motivations of which a person is 
mostly unconscious. To prepare himself for such 
analysis of another human being, the analyst is re- 
quired to undergo personal therapy. He must be made 
aware of his own deep motivations and neurotic de- 
fenses, and to achieve the maximum “health” for him- 
self. He has to know his own “blind spots” which 
could limit the effectiveness of his therapeutic prac- 
tice. “Physician heal thyself” is a proverb taken seri- 
ously by the analyst, and the pastor-counselor can do 
no less. He should be rid of any illusions of his own 
omnipotence and perfection. He must be thoroughly 
and honestly human, while at the same time knowing 
“rebirth” and conversion as a genuine personal experi- 
ence. He must be honest and realistic with himself 
before he can help others. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








OUT OF SEASON 


All the “season control” of air condition- 
ing, automatic heating, and refrigeration 
has not made us forget the seasons. No 
aboriginal American tribe followed sea 
sonal game more diligently than we 
follow our seasonal games. We dutifully 
the the 
Pilgrimage, and any unseasonal behavior 
is promptly squelched by the combined 
forces of suburban opinion, 


conform to rites of Vacation 


teen-age 
scorn, and retail advertising. 

We are also increasingly sensitive to 
the climate of opinion. Psychology has 
replaced astrology in determining the 
auspicious moment for political moves 
and business ventures. Instead of reading 
the 
propitious, it is now the custom to con 
sult a market analyst to estimate con 
sumer motivation. Both merchandise and 
propaganda must be moved at the psycho- 
logical moment. A preseason clearance 


livers to discover when Fates are 


has its place, but the basic principle is, 
sell it in season! 

The Preacher in Ecclesiastes is often 
quoted in support of seasonal living. He 
asserts roundly that there is a time for 
everything. The difficulty is that he also 
concludes that the changing seasons can 
cel each other out, so that the grand total 
is zero: all is vanity! Opportunism is the 
name for the way of life that has no value 
above timeliness. 

The Apostle Paul preached with timely 
relevance. Yet it is remarkable that he 
charges Timothy to be urgent in season 
and out of season. God’s time of grace 
wait for the con- 
venience. Judas found a suitable time to 
betray Christ, but Felix never found his 
“convenient season” to accept Him. 


does not sinner’s 


Seasonal preaching may mean none 
at all, especially in the summer! We 
need more preaching out of season, and 
against the climate of opinion—outlandish 
preaching about death and the judgment. 

This was Paul’s perspective when he 
charged Timothy to urgent preaching. 
He knew that the time of his departure 
was “at hand,” and he uses the same term 
in urging Timothy to be “at hand” with 
the Gospel. We can’t be leisurely and 
seasonal when the Judge of the living and 
the dead is standing at the door! 


EUTYCHUS 
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BARRIERS TO REUNION 


Your editorial entitled “Rome’s Unity 
Plea”, etc. CMay 25 issue), contains a 
quotation to which I must take excep- 
tion: “Jesuits had noted that the 
Greek Church accepts church tradition 
alongside the Bible, and also the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin.” 

While tradition has a very important 
place in Orthodox thought and practice, 
the Church does not accept it “alongside 
the Bible,” and most certainly has not 
elevated tradition into dogma as the Latin 
Church has done. 

Definitely the Orthodox Church has 
never taught that the Blessed Virgin was 
without sin, original or actual. On the 
contrary they condemn the Latin dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception as hereti- 
cal. 

It is also misleading to say that the 
Filioque controversy “had old political 
and theological facets now reconcilable.” 
The Orthodox Church holds that the un- 
authorized inclusion of the filioque clause 
in the Nicene Creed is a definite barrier 
towards reunion with any of the Western 
Churches. 

This priest in reciting the Nicene 
Creed has always repeated the filioque 
clause with a mental reservation, and 
hopes it will one day be omitted from our 
Anglican service books. . . . 

Leste F. Cuarp 
The Church of St. John the Baptist 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THIS SIDE OF ATHEISM 


The position taken in “The Case for 
Orthodox Theology” and “Anchored . . . 
or Adrift” (Apr. 27 issue), if applied to 
other fields, would render any kind of 
organized knowledge impossible. The 
whole vast edifice of modern science and 
scholarship is based on the assumption 
that an infallible authority is not needed 
to supply objective and dependable 
knowledge. Truth shines by its own 
light. . . . There are many possible stop- 
ping places this side of atheism. For ex- 
ample, nearly all the miracles of the New 
Testament have been observed or repro- 
duced under rigorous test conditions by 
the psychical research societies. And 
guidance, supply, answers to prayer, etc., 
are among the most stubborn of scientific 


facts. Couldn’t money being spent try- 
ing to promote a lost cause be better de- 
voted to research in these fields? 

There are many liberals with a very 
vital and positive Christian experience— 
men like Kagawa, C. F. Andrews, Leslie 
Weatherhead, Albert Schweitzer, etc. 
And there would be many more if such 
forms of research were more emphasized. 
. . » Very few atheists come from liberal 
homes. ... Many . . . people . . . regain 
their faith through contact with some 
liberal church. Tueopore B. Durur 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Of United Presbyterian CUSA) persua- 
sion and chronically perplexed by some 
of the hypercriticism among my brethren 
of their “cousin” “fundamentalists” in the 
fold, I was relieved to read the deft coun- 
tercritic’s statement of Dr. Carnell .. . 
where he expresses the view that “the 
critics of fundamentalism often manifest 
the very attitudes that they are trying to 
expose.” To my mind this is a remark- 
able analysis of the liberal bias and the 
equally dogmatic attitude of the brethren 
who feel they have “seen the light.” 
Conservatives are by and large accorded 
the “narrow” label, yet it is high time 
that being “broadminded” has the taint 
of narrowness also. . . 

In conclusion, let me say how much 
the magazine has meant to me since its 
inception. The articles have been intel- 
lectually honest, thoughtfully prepared, 
courageous, and concise. Not that I have 
catered to everything printed therein, but 
what has grated against my stripe has 
been abundantly valuable in thinking 
through my own faith and experience. 
. . » Your articles of social concern have 
avoided the usual liberal platitudes and 
the Gospel has been foremost in grap- 
pling with paramount issues of state. 

Donatp D. Epwarps 
Lakewood, Calif. 


UNCLAIMED RESEARCH 


You mention a new Doubleday book by 
Dr. Franklin Loehr (News, April 27 
issue). . He was ordained by the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. over 
20 years ago, but he has not been listed 
in our “minutes” for several years, and 
he was in the employ of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Los Angeles when 
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he did his “research.” We do not claim 
him or his work in this field! 

Cuares A. SurBEer 
First Presbyterian Church 
Palmdale, Calif. 


NCC AND RED CHINA 
I have been greatly pleased with the 


fine and fair treatment you have given 
to the repercussions across the country 
with regard to the amazing recommenda- 
tion of the Cleveland group so far as Red 
China is concerned. That action—which 
has not been repudiated by the officials 
of the National Council—has done, and 
is doing, the National Council of 
Churches irreparable harm. 

The good that has come out of it is to 
make it unmistakably clear that the great 
bulk of church people in America, irre- 
spective of denomination, do not share 
the decidedly leftist attitudes of some 
who are at the forefront in the official- 
dom of the National Council. 

The ringing repudiation of this most 
unfortunate action of the Cleveland 
group by the Session of the National 
Presbyterian Church here in Washington 
is echoed by thousands of churches in 
all parts of the nation. 

The response to the survey of the 
“Committee of a Million” against the 
recognition of Red China is proving, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that the 
National Council cannot get away with 
any such unchristian program as it pro- 
posed. Those who backed this move- 
ment ought to hang their heads in shame 
at what their action has already done in 
discouraging our wonderful missionaries 
on the front lines of this global battle— 
in Korea, in Taiwan, and in the Philip- 
pines. No wonder that their agonizing 
query is, “how could any Christian 
group in America even consider recog- 
nizing the murderous highwaymen in 
China in any such way?” 

Unless the National Council desists 
from such policies, it is doomed as an 
organization supposed to mobilize the 
various divisions of the Christian Church 
in this divisive day. 

Freperick Brown Haanais 
United States Senate Chaplain 
Washington, D. C. 


The Study Conference on World Order 
of the NCC, and the articles support- 
ing its deliverances concerning Red 
China, leave at least two major impres- 
sions. Its Report seems to have been 
drafted amidst a general feeling of frus- 
tration and confusion. Relations in the 
Far East are bad and evidently deterio- 
rating: something must be done, and 


quickly. The Conference seemed con- 
vinced that it was the task of ecumenical 
Christianity to suggest what was to be 
done. . . . The Report seems to lack any 
worthy controlling idea. Expediency, not 
principle, is its underlying note. 

Liberal publications which feel duty 
bound to defend the action of the Con- 
ference with respect to Red China show 
a similar lack of any profound basis. The 
touchiness which these periodicals show 
toward criticism do little to inspire con- 
fidence. The editors equate criticism 
with an attack upon the right of free 
speech. Now, not the right of the Con- 
ference to speak is in question, but the 
wisdom of what has been said. 

The editor of The Christian Century 
admits that Red China is still treading 
the path of unprovoked aggression in 
Tibet, and that she is today violating her 
pledge of April 29, 1954, with respect to 
Indo-China. The major defense of the 
proposal to recognize the dictatorship of 
General Mao, and to admit the Peiping 
regime to membership in the United 
Nations is that if once she were “in” 
we could watch her and presumably lec- 
ture her. The editor of Nation (April 11 
issue, p. 305) suggests that if she were 
in U. N. membership, she “could have 
been pilloried on the issue [of Tibet].” 
The same editorial admits that Red 
China is “an offender,” and suggests that 
the present situation is equivalent to 
“barring an offender from the court- 
room.” It would be more to the point 
to say that it is equivalent to barring a 
criminal from a place on the jury. 

How little insight into the communist 
mentality this editorial reflects! Has the 
editor forgotten how the representatives 
of the U.S.S.R. can not only themselves 
walk out of a U.N. session in which 
they are criticized, but how they take 
with them delegations from other 
nations? 

We are told that there is a “hate 
America” movement in China. At all 
costs, we are told, we must inhibit this; 
and diplomatic recognition is held to be 
the answer. No one has yet demon- 
strated that recognition of the Soviet 

Régime in Russia has built one iota of 
friendship for America. . . . The Study 
Conference demands that we compound 
our blunders and allow Red China to 
open an embassy and a series of consu- 
lates and trade organizations upon our 
soil. The Conference would do well to 
ponder the fact that they propose a 
course which will ultimately bring us a 
diplomatic defeat which may rival that 
which we sustained at Yalta. 

This writer wonders whether the key 





to much of this confused thinking is not 
to be found in the National Study Con- 
ference’s abandonment of clear moral 
principles as a basis for their deliverances. 


What if the Conference had _ itself 
adopted a bold program toward Red 
China, a program morally based, and 
which would put American Christianity 
on record before the Free World in gen- 
eral, and before the eight free countries 
of the Far East in particular? We sug- 
gest some possible features of such a 
program. 

With respect t recognition of Red 
China by the United States, why did not 
the Conference set forth some minimum 
ethical requirements to be met by the 
men of Peiping before recognition should 
even be considered? First: demand that 
Peiping consent to a reunification of the 
Korean nation upon the basis of free 
elections. Second, demand that Red 
China indemnify, in acceptable cur- 
rency, the families of the American dead 
in the Korean War, with special indem- 
nity to those who died in communist 
prison camps. Third, demand that Red 
China secure from a committee of neutral 
nations a fair estimate of the costs to the 
Free world of the Korean War which she 
aggressively waged, and that she set up a 
fund, under U. N. control, to be ad- 
ministered for the rehabilitation of Korea. 
Fourth, demand that she retract, through 
effective channels, her charge of germ 
warfare against the United States, this 
retraction to be made explicit both within 
and outside China. 

With respect to admission to the 
United Nations, why did not the Con- 
ference propose for Red China a bold 
program which should be fulfilled as a 
minimum requirement for any possible 
discussion of admission? The following 
might have been embodied in such a 
program: in addition to permitting the 
reunification of Korea by free elections 
and to the public repudiation of the 
charge of germ warfare against U.N. 
troops, there should be a program of 
indemnification of relatives of United 
Nations’ troops killed in the conflict 
sparked by Peiping and maintained by 
her ‘volunteers,’ and the establishment 
of a fund for the reparation of damages 
done to U. N. forces in the Korean con- 
flict. The fulfilment of these demands 
might also put the men of Peiping in a 
mood to consider some decent approach 
to the question of Taiwan. 

Such platforms as these would have 
put the Study Conference on World 
Order of the National Council of 
Churches upon a basis which would 
command the respect of the entire civi- 
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lized world. It would have entitled them 
to speak with a prophetic voice, rather 
than with the voice of an impoverished 
and ad hoc expediency. It would have 
raised the voice of Amos at the point of 
world justice, rather than a voice like 
that of Aaron as he excused the casting 
of Israel’s calf.... Harorp B. Kun 
Asbury Theological Seminary 

Wilmore, Kentucky 


EVOLUTION OR CREATION 


Your... “Evolution or Creation?” 
(May 11 issue) is one of the best... 
ever . . . written upon this vital subject. 


Loma Linda, Calif. V. J. Jonns 


article 


For any good Calvinist who believes God 
has ordered the seemingly fortuitous 
events of cultural history, it should not 
be difficult to discern his providence in 
the natural history of life (not only in 
the “major . . . instances of organization,” 
but in the “minor” ones too!) as best 
elucidated by modern evolutionary theory. 
By all means, let us “take the evidence 
at its face value,” and with alacrity ac- 
claim in ardent accord with Dr. Clark 
that “God created the heaven and earth.” 
Henry W. Searorp, Jr. 
Concord, Mass. 
Clark is a thinker, and is on the side of 
the angels. Gzorce McCreapy Pricg 
Loma Linda, Calif. 


He did deny the theory of evolution, 
but was weak on the doctrine of crea- 
tion. What we need for our generation 
is a positive, firm structure as to the 
questions of origins based on the opening 
chapters of Genesis. Peter F. WALL 
Desert Highlands Baptist Church 
Palmdale, Calif. 


Dr. R. E. D. Clark’s article on evolution 
is well done. He has the clearest state- 
ment of the entropy argument I have 
seen. Also the “systems” argument is 
handled rather nicely. One could think 
of many more illustrations from the “evo- 
of modern missile systems: the 
ladder of progress is climbed by major 
redesigns, not gradual changes (and by 
hard work and taxpayers money, not 
magic). Samuet A. EvLper 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
Silver Spring, Md. 


lution” 


Chance, God, Nature, Life Principle— 
one is neither more difficult nor easier 
to grasp or comprehend than the other 


with man’s meagre intellect. Ultimately, 
he must say only, “I believe,” and be- 
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come either a victim or a possession of 
faith. He becomes a believer in a force 
of some sort and finds a certain mental 
peace or he believes no answer possible 
and tosses and struggles in the darkness 
of not knowing. 
It may seem “natural and sensible . 

to believe that God created the heaven 
and the earth” to Dr. Clark, but there 
are many sincere and honest people for 
whom it is not this easy. They are not 
aided by such an anthropomorphic view 
of God as appears in this article which 
intimates that God rested because he was 
tired. . . Duane L. Hamitton 
Delridge Chapel, Free Methodist 
Seattle, Wash. 


He builds his basic 
misconceptions. One, entropy or morpho- 
lysis does not apply in the biological 
world, per se. The total effect of the 
biosphere is one of productivity, of 
energy storing. A great deal more energy 
is stored by the process of photosynthesis 
than is consumed by subsequent food 
chain requirements, and a great deal 
more radiant energy reaches the earth’s 
surface than is stored. Hence, there is 
sufficient energy for creativity. 

The other misconception is the argu- 
ment concerning natural selection. The 
present view is that there is selection of 
the fit, not necessarily of the fittest. Or 
conversely, natural selection eliminates 
the unfit. Modifications due to muta- 
tions may have no adaptive significance 
whatever and still be maintained. That 
is, certain changes in the organism may 
make it neither more fit or less fit. Such 
changes need serve no purpose, but will 
still occur in individuals carrying the 
proper genes for such characteristics. 
Tongue-curling and tasting PTC (phe- 
nylthiocarbamide) are popular examples. 

To speak of “magic” does not elucidate 
the principle being discussed, it seems, 
because the underlying problem is much 
deeper. We must resort here to a recog- 
nition of the role of assumptions or pre- 
suppositions. We assume we are able to 
observe and see what we look at. We 
assume that we can classify the informa- 
tion we gain. We, as Christians, assume 
God created the universe. This is not 
magic, but a basic postulate. If nothing 
in our experience strongly counters our 
assumptions, we retain them, we build 
upon them. Conclusions (interpretation 
of observations) based upon different 
presuppositions often differ. This is why 
the Christian and the materialist, and 
even the evangelical and the liberal so 
often clash. The conflict is not of fact 


but of theory. 


argument on two 


It seems to me that R. E. D. Clark is 
speaking in the realm of theory rather 
than fact and is forgetting that explana- 
tions of universal phenomena are often 
enlightening if considered from the “both 

. and” basis rather than the “either 

. . or.” Why can not one of God's 
creative mechanisms be natural selection 
according to his plan? 

J. Frank Cassev 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo, N. Dak. 





There is a difference between the entropy 
law, as applied only to energy, and the 
morpholysis law which includes the en- 
tropy law but has a wider scope. Dr. 
Cassel confuses them and then argues 
that “there is sufficient energy for crea- 
tivity.” But energy is not creative. A 
few million horsepower will not invent 
a typewriter or create a literary master- 
piece. Energy merely enables an already 
existing arrangement to be duplicated 
endlessly, as in factory or printing press. 
The problem of evolution, as ordinarily 
understood, is not one of duplication but 
of creativity—how did new types arise? 

I was well aware that natural selection 
might sometimes select the fit rather than 
the most fit, but it was hardly possible 
to allude to all modern biological theories 
in a short article. Of course, purposeless 
characters (such as the ability to taste 
phenylthiocarbamide as bitter) will 
sometimes be present. But when a series 
of individually purposeless enzyme syn- 
theses turn out, when the last link of the 
chain has been (purposelessly?) added, 
to be very purposeful indeed, the force of 
my remark is surely relevant: “Common 
sense revolts against the suggestion that 
all cases could be explained along these 
lines.” Rosert E. D. Crarx 
Cambridge Technical College 
Cambridge, Eng. 


IN SEARCH OF AN ANTHEM 


In conjunction with the celebration of 
its 150th anniversary, the congregation 
of the Park Avenue Christian Church, 
New York City, is hoping to locate an 
original anthem for use in 1960, their 
sesquicentennial year. The composer of 
the anthem judged best suited to their 
needs will be awarded a prize of $200.00. 

Additional information and _ entry 
blanks are available to composers wishing 
to submit material, and may be obtained 
by writing to “Anthem,” Park Avenue 
Christian Church, 1010 Park Avenue, 
New York 28, New York. The deadline 
for entries is midnight of December 31, 
1959. 


New York, N. Y. Nancy E. Evans 











of the Lutheran 


Climaxing 100 years of California 
Lutheranism of the Missouri Synod va- 
riety, some 900 delegates and 300 board 
and committee members and advisers 
descended upon San Francisco’s Civic 


Auditorium for their 
RELIGIOUS 2,500,000 - member 


ASSEMBLAGES denomination’s _ tri- 
ennial national con- 
vention June 17-26. The City of St. 
Francis, boasting about as much color as 
one city can bear, gave a warm welcome 
to heirs of Martin Luther with floral 
decorations and excellent press coverage 
despite headline competition from off- 
shore sharks and the National League’s 
pennant-aspiring Giants. Nature’s own 
air conditioning startled some of the 
thinly-clad Midwesterners representing 
the heartland of Missouri Synod Luther- 
anism, but the traditional fog obligingly 
trod lightly to allow a Golden Gate en- 
visioning of the Oriental setting of the 
greater part of the synod’s foreign mis- 
sionary work. Mayor George Christopher 
was on hand and President Eisenhower 
wired acknowledgement of the synod’s 
“concern for the welfare of mankind.” 

This is the Western Hemisphere’s 
largest Lutheran group, yearly adding 
more members than any other. This is 
the “Church of the Lutheran Hour,” 
world’s most widely-broadcast, regularly- 
scheduled radio program, which for a 
quarter of a century has been “bringing 
Christ to the nations.” One hundred and 
fifteen nations contribute weekly some 
20,000,000 listeners. 

From the impressive liturgical Com- 
munion service which opened the con- 
vention and on through the proceedings, 
an observer could not miss the dual em- 
phasis—sound doctrine and impassioned 
outreach. The orthodoxy found here was 
not the sort against which a Séren Kier- 
kegaard might inveigh from his European 
state church setting. But these Lutherans 
are well aware of the ravages of the 
rationalism and destructive higher criti- 
cism on loose in the land of their fathers. 
On the other hand, they avoid the Euro- 
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Dr. John W. Behnken addresses 44th triennial convention 
Church—Missouri Synod, 


ninth largest 
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pean reaction to this, all the while mani- 
festing a warm devotional spirit, by 
guarding against the vapid results of an 
undefined pietism. 

Setting and sustaining the mood was 
convention President John W. Behnken 
who followed Isaiah in urging the church 
as a tent to “lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes.” Intensive evange- 
lism, to be distinguished from “sophistry” 
and “rationalism” of many “modern pul- 
piteers,” must be properly grounded 
through driving “the stakes supporting 
God’s tent ever deeper into the divinely 
inspired and inerrant Word of God.” 

Giving scholarly support to this ideal 
was Professor Paul M. Bretscher of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, who delivered 
four lectures on the theme “Take Heed 
unto the Doctrine.” He spoke of wide- 
spread modern Protestant indifference to 
doctrine, warning against this but also 
against “dead orthodoxy.” 

The convention produced one long 
debate around doctrinal matters, but its 
crux appeared to be functional rather 
than strictly doctrinal. In question was 
a resolution reaffirming the content of a 
“Brief Statement” of Lutheran doctrine 
adopted by the Missouri Synod in 1932 
(likewise by The American Lutheran 
Church)—to be “public doctrine in Sy- 
nod.” Pastors and professors would be 
held to teach them, or consult with ap- 
propriate church officers concerning a 
contrary conscience on any of the doc- 
trines included. Among these were: the 
verbal inspiration and inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, the Trinity, creation as against 
evolution, “single” rather than Calvinistic 
“double predestination,” and the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies of anti-Christ in 
the papacy. 

Fears were expressed as to the careers 
of certain professors, but assurance was 
given that a “club” or “sword” was not 





U. S. denomination. 
to an unprecedented ninth three-year term as president. 


The 75-year-old Behnken was elected 
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intended. The aim was rather a unity 
of conviction upon historic Lutheran 
doctrine. The “Brief Statement” was not 
elevated to the level of the Lutheran 
Confessions. 

The resolution passed easily, as did 
the “Statement on Scripture” which also 
attested the verbal inspiration and author- 
ity of Scripture (while opposing “me- 
chanical dictation”). This doctrine was 
reafirmed many times in the course of 
the convention, leaving no doubt as to 
the historic stand of the Missouri Synod. 

The convention also: invited repre- 
sentatives of The American Lutheran 
Church (TALC) to meet with its doc- 
trinal unity committee “for the purpose 
of seeking a God-pleasing unity and fel- 
lowship”; reafirmed its opposition to 
lodges; and spoke out against racial dis- 
crimination. 

Much convention time was taken up 
with education, inasmuch as congrega- 
tions of the Missouri Synod maintain the 
largest system of parochial schools in U.S. 
Protestantism—1,418 elementary and 16 
high schools. It was voted to build a 
new six-million-dollar junior college in 
the Detroit area. College and seminary 
expansion alone in the next six years will 
cost about $30,000,000. The synod’s 
programs for that period will cost $144,- 
500,000 apart from congregational ex- 
penditures. 

The Missouri Synod has more foreign 
missionaries than any of the world’s 
Lutheran bodies. The stress is upon in- 
digenous church growth. Medical mis- 
sions are prominent. Perpetuating the 
missionary emphasis, the convention 
voted to begin new work among Moslems 
of the Middle East. 

And in early 1960, the 112-year-old 
Missouri Synod anticipates “what will 
probably be the largest single evangelism 
effort by any church body.” F.F. 
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Lutherans and Ecumenism 


The San Francisco convention of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod “may 
prove to be one of the few great ecu- 
menical events of our day.” Such a 
statement provokes demand for explana- 
tion in several quarters, for the Missouri 
Synod had declined invitations to become 
a member of the National Lutheran 
which embraces about two- 
thirds of U. S. Lutherans, and the Luth- 
eran World Federation, composed of 
50 million of the 
Lutherans. 


Council, 


world’s 70 million 

But an explanation was readily torth 
coming from the author of the statement, 
Dr. Herman Sasse, formerly a professor 
at the University of Erlangen, and now 
a professor of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church seminary in Adelaide, 
Australia. An the 
field of historical theology, Sasse was 


eminent scholar in 
addressing the Missouri Synod conven- 
tion on “The Ecumenical Movement in 
Lutheranism.” 

“True ecumenicity,” he asserted, is a 
“quest for truth, for the true church.” 

“The ecumenical movement is essenti- 
ally not a union movement as it is being 
interpreted, though it may become such 
in the future.” He cited the Lausanne 
Conference of 1927 which was confess- 
edly concerned with truth and not with 
church reunion. 

Describing broad, historic movements 
which sweep across church borders, Sasse 
pointed to the pietism and rationalism 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
the Great 
Awakening, and the twentieth century’s 


turies, nineteenth century's 


ecumenical movement, which is “pene- 
trating all churches, including Rome and 
Eastern Orthodoxy.” Its effects may be 
as “far-reaching as those of the sixteenth- 
century Reformation.” The great post- 
Reformation era “seems now to be draw- 
ing to an end.” The ratio between 
Christians and non-Christians is rapidly 
changing in favor of the latter. “Old 
Christian countries” are becoming “mis- 
sion fields.” Asiatic religions revive and 
atheistic communism grows. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics enjoy friendlier re- 
in some The “Pilgrim 
church” of the United States disappears 
into a united church. Sects grow rapidly. 

The prominent position occupied by 
ecumenism on the present scene, Sasse 
attributes to American church life, and 
The first of 
programs of 
A nineteenth- 
Samuel Schmucker, 
Protestant 
essentially one,” but confessionalism was 


lations areas. 


cites two formative factors. 
the 
Reformed Protestantism. 


these is federation 


century Lutheran, 
considered all churches “as 
then too strong for his move toward unity 
to succeed. Likewise, the Disciples of 
Christ effort failed. “You can’t reduce 
the number of denominations by adding 
a new one.” 

But a change has taken place, Sasse 
The Protestant Episcopal and 
United Lutheran churches had not been 
able to join the Federal Council of 


avers. 


Churches but subsequently joined the 
National Council. The crucial change 
was not within the councils but within 
the churches. “I cannot understand how 
a Lutheran leader could participate in 
the inauguration of the NCC with only 
the formula, ‘We believe in Christ as 





A 25-YEAR 


112-vear history, The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


During its 


has known only six presidents. But 


despite the commonplace of lengthy 
tenure, President John W. Behnken 
still managed to shatter all precedent 
as the 1959 convention elected him 
to serve a ninth three-year term. 
Capably presiding over convention 
activities, Behnken appeared to carry 
his 75 years lightly. His margin of 
victory was not overwhelming as for- 
merly, due in part to a previously- 
announced decision not to seek reelec- 
tion, which he later reversed. But he 
saw the delegates bury a resolution to 
limit tenure of the presidential office. 
Synod elections for president and 
four vice-presidents feature a wide- 
open primary ballot with no advance 





PRESIDENT 


nominations. In subsequent balloting 
a majority of votes constitutes election. 
Chosen to be first, second, third, and 
fourth vice-presidents, _ respectively, 
were: Dr. Oliver R. Harms, Houston; 
Dr. Roland P. Wiederanders, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; the Rev. George Witt- 
mer, St. Louis; and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Nitz, San Francisco. 

Behnken defeated Harms for the 
presidency by a vote of 377 to 311 
on the fourth ballot. 

Only one other man has completed 
eight terms as president of the Mis- 
souri Synod. He was the late Rev. 
Frederick Pfotenhauer, whom Behnken 
defeated for the office 24 years ago. 

A native of Texas, Behnken was 
pastor of Trinity Church in Houston 
from 1908 until 1935. 
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Lord and Saviour’”—this is subject to 
“such varied interpretations.” 

Sasse cautioned his listeners against 
pharisaism, suggesting that non-creedal 
groups such as Baptists, Disciples, and 
Quakers could not understand the Luth- 
eran position. And Presbyterian and 
Episcopal creeds have a “different content 
and function,” while the standards of the 
Church of South India allow for contra- 
dictory doctrines of the sacraments. For 
the Lutheran, his historic confessions 
“express the eternal truth of the Gospel.” 

The other big boost to ecumenism has 
been, said Sasse, the Anglican insistence 
upon the visibility of “one holy ecumeni- 
cal church,” this idea being found in 
“The 39 Articles” and affirmed by the 
Lambeth conferences. For the Lutheran, 
the “only holy church” is hidden. The 
visible church was divided even in “an- 
cient Christendom.” Origen tried to ex- 
plain the divisions to Celsus, not deny 
them. The New Testament gives evi- 
dence of false church leaders as well as 
the existence of Greek and Hebrew 
churches. 

The pagan in Rome had to make up 
his mind as to which church was the true 
church as claimed. The Lord’s prayer 
for the oneness of believers “included 
the different churches of all ages, not 
just one.” 

Sasse called the Missouri Synod “per- 
haps the last fortress of world Luther- 
anism,” and counseled hard study of the 
Scriptures and Confessions of the fathers. 

Toward this end, Missouri Synod theo- 
logians had gathered with Lutherans of 
like conviction from many countries in 
a pre-convention theological conference, 
which will probably be repeated. 

The Missouri Synod was represented 
at the 1957 Lutheran World Federation 
meeting but could not endorse a confes- 
sional statement prepared there due to 
lack of “clear-cut Scriptural statements on 
such important issues as the Word, the 
Lord’s Supper, the total depravity of man, 
and other basic doctrines.” 

Improved relations with the synod’s 
fellow members in the Synodical Confer- 
ence — the Wisconsin Synod, Slovak 
Church, and Norwegian Synod — were 
reported. 

The convention voted to invite the 
National Lutheran Evangelical Church 
(of Finnish origins) to unite in the 
Missouri Synod. 

First-named objective in the constitu 
tion of the Missouri Synod is: “The 
conservation and promotion of the unity 
of the true faith CEph. 4:3-6; I Cor. 
1:10) and a united defense against 
schism and sectarianism (Rom. 16:17).” 
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Decision: Study 


Delegates to the 153rd annual Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America went on record against commit- 
ting themselves, for the time being, on 
whether Red China is entitled to diplo- 
matic recognition from the United States 
and the United Nations. 

The delegates decisively defeated a 
move to repudiate the Red China recom- 
mendations of last November’s Fifth 
World Order Study Conference, spon- 
sored by an agency of the National 
Council of Churches. (The Reformed 
Church in America in an NCC con- 
stituent.) Instead, they adopted an over- 
tures committee recommendation that the 
denomination “give serious consideration 
to the issues and make a concerted study 
of the matter throughout the Church 
before coming to any official decision.” 

Delegates to last month’s synod at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, defeated 
an overture which would have forbidden 
the body from making public pronounce- 
ments “involving the entire Church, 
especially on non-ecclesiastical matters,” 
before submitting them to the denomina- 
tion’s classes (regional groups) for ap- 
proval by two-thirds majority. 

The synod approved a six-point state- 
ment on the “theological basis for Chris- 
tian concern and action.” Here are 
beliefs expressed in the statement, which 
was written by Dr. Jerome De Jong, 
chairman of the church’s Christian Ac- 
tion Commission: 

“]—Absolute sovereignty of God. 2— 
Man was created in the image of God. 
3—God's sovereign love and concern for 
man is clearly revealed in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 4—Man was created to live 
in community. 5—The Redeemed com- 
munity (the Church) stands within a 
paradox. Scripture indicates that Chris- 
tians are to separate themselves from the 
world and also indicates God’s love for 
the world, and the Christian’s duty to 
witness. 6—The authority of the Church 
is rooted in the authority of Christ Who 
tules as sovereign Lord today through the 
Word and Spirit.” 

In other action, the synod: (1) called 
for extension of minimum wage legisla- 
tion to include groups not now covered; 
(2) reaffirmed its position of voluntary 
total abstinence for the denomination; 

(3) defeated a proposal to change 


the denomination’s constitution so that 
women could be ordained or hold con- 
gregational offices; (4) disapproved a pro- 
posal that the church’s office of evange- 
lism be moved from Holland, Michigan, 
to New York; (5) put off creation of an 


executive council for the denomination 
(a proposal which had won approval of 
last year’s synod and two-thirds of the 
church’s classes); (6) formed a national 
youth organization as a church agency 
to be known as the “Reformed Church 
Youth Fellowship”; and (7) authorized 
Western Theological Seminary in Hol- 
land, Michigan, to explore the possibility 
of developing its curriculum so that it 
could grant masters degrees in theology 
and Christian education. 

Delegates were told that the member- 
ship of the Reformed Church in America 
increased by 3,338 in 1958 for a record 
total of 219,131. Out-going President 
Marion DeVelder said the membership 
gains were “not impressive.” He inter- 
preted the figures as pointing up needs 
for “complete commitment and _ inner 
revival in the local congregation and 
person-to-person lay witnesses and evan- 
gelism.” 

A_ record benevolence budget of 
$4,334,870 was adopted for 1960, an 
increase of $519,670 over the previous 
year. 

A ceremony held in connection with 
the synod marked the 175th anniversary 
of the denomination’s New Brunswick 
CN. J.) Theological Seminary, oldest 
Protestant theological school in North 
America. 

Later, the synod established the John 
Henry Livingston professor of theology 
chair in honor of the seminary’s founder. 
The professorship will be held only by 
presidents of the school. First occupant 
is Dr. M. Stephen James, soon to be 
succeeded by Dr. Justin Vander Kolk. 

Another ceremony commemorated the 
400th anniversary of John Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion. 









True Destiny? 


President John Stensvaag urged before 
the 63rd annual conference of the Luth- 
eran Free Church a “special effort to 
deepen the inward life” of members. 

“Stress needs to be placed on group 
Bible study, prayer fellowship, witnessing 
to others, and private and family devo- 
tions,” he said. “The call to repentance, 
faith and dedication needs to be con- 
stantly sounded.” 

Stensvaag’s plea to the conference, 
held June 10-14 in Minot, North Dakota, 
also had an ecumenical twist. He re- 
ported that he had become “more con- 
vinced than ever” that “the true destiny” 
of the denomination lies in becoming 
part of a proposed Lutheran merger. ‘Two 
previous referendums have defeated such 
a move. 

At Stensvaag’s urging, delegates 
adopted a recommendation that congre- 
gations pay their pastors a minimum 
salary of $4,600 to $4,800 annually plus 
parsonage. 


Marking 75 Years 


Among greetings addressed to last 
month’s 75th anniversary convention of 
the Evangelical Free Church were words 
of congratulation from President Eisen- 
hower. The greeting was conveyed to 
the delegates by Dr. Arnold T. Olson, 
president of the church. A few days 
before the convention, Olson had visited 
the White House to present the Presi- 
dent with a copy of a newly-published 
history of the denomination which Mrs. 
Eisenhower's grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Carlson, helped to found in Boone, 
Iowa, in 1884. 

The parents of Mrs. John Sheldon 





President Eisenhower poses in his office with Evangelical Free Church President 
A, T. Olson, who presented him with a history of the 75-year-old denomination. 
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Doud, Mrs. Eisenhower’s mother, whose 
maiden name was Elivera Carlson, were 
present at Boone when the Swedish 
Evangelical Free Church of America was 
organized. This church merged with 
the Norwegian-Danish Evangelical Free 
Church in 1950 to form the Evangelical 
Free Church. Founders were Scandi- 
navian immigrants who had broken away 
from state Lutheran churches over ritual 
and doctrine. 

Olson spent 25 minutes with the Presi- 
dent. He was accompanied by Repre- 
sentative Elford A. Cederberg, lay mem- 
ber of the Evangelical Free Church of 
Bay City, Michigan. 


Cautious Optimism 


Canadian Presbyterians met in a mood 
of cautious optimism last month, feeling 
that a financial crisis aggravated by the 
recent recession was passing, but that 
greater liberality and deeper commitment 
to Christ were necessary for fulfilment of 
the church’s mission. 

The 85th annual General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, held 
in Toronto, asked presbyteries to study 
within the coming year a reorganization 
plan for the denomination prepared by a 
special committee and based on the sur- 
vey of a firm of management consultants. 
After studying the financial and adminis- 
trative structure of the church, the com- 
mittee had recommended top-level con- 
solidation and creation of a “Church 
Council” representative of all the de- 
nomination’s departments. The church 
had a deficit of $31,261 last year despite 
increased revenue. 

For the first time since 1925, the as- 
sembly named a full-time executive secre- 
tary for the church’s Board of Evangelism 
and Social Action, the Rev. A. J. Gow- 
land. Chairman of the board is the Rev. 
Mariano DiGangi. 

The assembly rejected an overture ask- 
ing a reversal of the church’s position 
which recognizes the right of a civil 
magistrate to impose capital punishment. 

Appointment of women to standing 
committees of presbyteries was recom- 
mended by the assembly. Commissioners 
adopted a report which asked that women 
be given increased responsibility in ad- 
ministrative work. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada does not ordain 
women either as clergy or elders. 

A lay delegate, Justice A. M. Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
criticized clergymen whose lack of con- 
viction and other pulpit faults “put their 
congregations to sleep.” Loud applause 
greeted Manson’s call for graduate homi- 
letics courses for preachers. 
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PROTESTANT 


@ Education Minister Geoffrey Lloyd 
told the English House of Commons 
last month that the government is in- 
troducing a bill to increase state aid 
for financially hard-pressed confes- 
sional schools. Of 29,145 primary 
and secondary schools in Britain, 
8,210 are run by Anglicans and 1,964 
by Catholics. 


@ A new law authorizes clergymen in 
Guatemala to perform civil as well as 
religious marriage ceremonies. Sup- 
porters of the law say that previously, 
when only mayors and notaries could 
effect civil weddings, a great percent- 
age of Guatemalan children were 
born out of wedlock. 


@ Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
producers of the most widely-distrib- 
uted film on Martin Luther, plan a 
motion picture on the struggle of 
East German Christians against com- 
munism. 


@ At its annual meeting last month, 
the American Baptist Convention pre- 
sented citations to Roy Rogers and 
Dale Evans (for identifying them- 
selves “with the Christian way of life 
on radio and television”) and to 
Eugene W. Roddenberry, writer for 
“Have Gun, Will Travel” (“for skill- 
fully writing Christian truth and the 
application of Christian principles into 
commercial, dramatic TV scripts”). 
An award also went to the Rev. John 
DeBrine, associate pastor of Boston’s 
Ruggles St. Baptist Church, “for pro- 
ducing ‘Songtime,’ a radio program 
unique in its presentation of a Chris- 
tian message through the disc jockey 
technique.” 


@ The North American Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference is erecting a $225,000 
national headquarters building in 
Forest Park, Illinois. 


@ Archaeologist Joseph Free of 
Wheaton College returned from Jor- 
dan last month with a trove of relics, 
some of which date back 3,000 years. 
A staff of nine from Wheaton made 
up Free’s exploration team. 


@ Boston’s Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church is sending five young people 
for 10 weeks of missionary service in 
Latin America this summer. 


PANORAMA 


@ Cornerstone-laying ceremonies were 
held last month for the Methodists’ 
$5,000,000 Southern California 
School of Theology in Claremont. 


@ The Birmingham chapter of the 
Southern Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, which claims to 
represent 15,000 Negroes, adopted a 
resolution last month which criticizes 
“self-styled Negro ministers abandon- 
ing the gospel and substituting inte- 
gration and other social doctrines.” 


@ A Southern Baptist group is hold- 
ing its first services in Rochester, New 
York. The services are classified as a 
mission work of the Ohio Baptist Con- 
vention. Area missionary Arthur L. 
Walker is spearheading the project. 


@ The Evangelical Welfare Agency 
now holds a child placement license 
in California. 


@ A “Christian Writing Center” was 
dedicated at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
early this month. The building is lo- 
cated on a site where summer confer- 
ences have been held for the past 
twelve years for Christian writers and 
editors. 


@ Allen C. Thompson, former engi- 
neer and program director for the 
Voice of America, was ordained to the 
Lutheran ministry last month. Thomp- 
son, 42, plans to go to Africa to set 
up and maintain a radio station for 
the Lutheran World Federation. 


@® KHOF, Christian FM outlet in 
Los Angeles, has Federal Communica- 
tions Commission approval to operate 
on 100,000 watts which makes it the 
second most powerful station west of 
the Mississippi River. 


@ The Protestant Council of the City 
of New York will move its West 46th 
St. headquarters to the $20,000,000, 
19-story Interchurch Center now be- 
ing built for occupancy this fall. The 
council has a 45-member staff. 


@ The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. dedicated a new “Ecu- 
menical Training Center” for overseas 
mission candidates last month. The 


four-building center is located on Long 
Island. 
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U. S. 


illegitimacy 
Newly-released figures show U. S. 
illegitimate birth rates at a record high. 
Nearly one out of every 20 babies are 
born out of wedlock, according to De- 
partment of Health, 
GAINS 


Education and Wel- 

AND LOSSES fare figures for 1957 

(the latest available 
because of time required to compile and 
analyze birth statistics). 

The statistics show that at least 
201,700 unmarried mothers in this coun- 
try gave birth to live babies in 1957. 
The total was said to represent an in- 
crease of 8,200 over the previous high 
set in 1956. 

Here is a breakdown of the ratio of 
illegitimate births per 1000 registered 
live births (from figures of states* ): 








WHITE NON-WHITE 
Alabama 14.2 250.0 
Delaware 18.2 324.0 
District of Columbia 58.8 265.3 
Florida 22.5 257.6 
Georgia 15.8 243.5 
Illinois 17.8 235.1 
Indiana 20.0 165.0 
lowa 17.1 155.2 
Kansas 14.5 136.7 
Kentucky 26.2 229.9 
Louisiana 13.1 190.4 
Maine 28.4 104.3 
Michigan 18.0 148.5 
Minnesota 19.8 220.2 
Mississippi 11.1 221.1 
Missouri 16.9 272.5 
Montana 15.4 151.9 
Nevada 20.7 110.2 
New Jersey 12.3 152.0 
North Carolina 20.8 232.6 
North Dakota 15.6 131.6 
Ohio 20.8 187.7 
Oregon 22.1 142.3 
Pennsylvania 19.5 198.6 
Rhode Island 22.0 192.4 
South Carolina 18.8 245.2 
South Dakota 18.5 237.6 
Tennessee 25.1 258.6 
Texas 18.4 194.3 
Utah 11.3 41.8 
Virginia 22.2 227.9 
Washington 22.2 88.6 
West Virginia 45.2 231.7 
Wisconsin 15.9 128.3 
Wyoming 19.0 75.0 

*Not all states report illegitimate 

births. In the case of these states, the 


Federal government makes estimates in 
formulating national figures. 

The illegitimacy rate climbed in 1957 
for both white and non-white mothers. 
It was more than ten times higher for 
the Negro population than the white. 

A total of 70,800 children were born 
to unmarried white mothers, and 130,900 
to non-white mothers in 1957. This rep- 
resented a rate of 19.6 per 1,000 births 
for white mothers, or about one in 50, 
and a rate of 206.7 for non-white 
mothers, more than one birth in five. 

The total rate for the U. S. popula- 
tion was 47.4 per 1,000 births, or nearly 


one in 20. This compares with 39.8 per 
1,000 births recorded in 1950. 

The increase in the rate of illegitimacy 
since 1950 amounts to slightly more than 
10 per cent for both Negro and white. 

More than 80,000 illegitimate babies 
were born to teen-age mothers in 1957, 
the government reported. Some 4,600 
babies were born to unmarried mothers 
14 or under, 60,000 to those 20 to 24, 
nearly 30,000 to those 25 to 29, and 
28,000 to those 30 to 39. 

Highest rate of illegitimacy was in the 
District of Columbia, with 188.1 chil- 
dren per 1,000 born. 


A Session's Reply 


From New Jersey last month came 
one of the first internal reactions to busi- 
ness conducted by the 171st General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. The session of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lam- 
bertville unanimously adopted _ resolu- 
tions which said: (1) “We deplore the 
action of the [assembly] in confirming 
a man in a high ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational position who is unwilling or 
unable to give an unequivocal statement 
of his belief in the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
Christ.” (2) “We dissociate ourselves 
from our Christian brethren who call 
upon our government to recognize Com- 
munist China and urge that it be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations.” 





Worth Quoting 


“He has not denied the virgin 
birth . . . he has not abrogated his 
ordination vows . . . he stands in 
the center of Reformed theology.” 
—Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, chairman 
of Standing Committee on Theo- 
logical Education, United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., 
the 171st General Assembly during 
discussion of the theological views 
of Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president 
of San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 

“After the wrangle, the assembly 
went ahead and decisively con- 
firmed Dr. Gill in his new job. 
Back in California, he willingly ex- 
plained his firm stand. ‘I cannot 
pledge allegiance to the doctrine of 
the virgin birth,’ he said. ‘I be- 
lieve in the Incarnation of God in 
Christ. You cannot discuss the fact 
that He was Christ, but you can 
discuss the how of the fact that He 
was in Christ.’ ”—Newsweek, June 
8, 1959, issue. 


















Visit from Moscow 


Two representatives of the Moscow 
Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church came to Geneva, Switzerland, 
last month for two wecks of | talks 
with officials of the World Council 
Churches. 

The visitors were Archpriest Vitalii 
M. Borovoi, described as a lecturer in 
early church history at a Leningrad theo- 
logical academy, and Viktor S. Alexeev, 
lay worker with the patriarchate. 

Metropolitan Nikolai, second-ranking 
prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
went on record in favor of joining the 
WCC after a meeting with ecumenical 
leaders in Utrecht, The Netherlands, last 
summer. The Russian church in 1948 
turned down an invitation to join the 
WCC at its organizational meeting at 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


Religious Honors 


A Jewish clergy leader was selected 
last month as “clergyman of the year” 
by a national organization which seeks 
to promote, on an inter-faith basis, the 
concept that America is undergirded with 
a strong religious foundation. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (the national congrega- 
tional body of Reform Judaism) was cited 
by Religious Heritage of America, Inc., as 
a “dedicated prophet of the Holy One.” 

The group also honored former Demo- 
cratic Representative Brooks Hays, im- 
mediate past president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, as “lay churchman 
of the year”; Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, 
wife of aac Canon of Washington Cathe- 
dral, as “church woman of the year’; 
Willmar Thorkelson, religion editor of 
the Minneapolis Star, as “the year’s out- 
standing journalist in the field of faith 
and freedom”; Life magazine, for “com- 
prehensive presentation of major religious 
faiths of the world, keen perception of 
the basic principles of the religious life 
of America, and faithful attention to 
events of ethical and spiritual signifi- 
cance which add to our national religious 
heritage.” 

The awards were presented at a din- 
ner sponsored by Religious Heritage of 
America as part of its annual “Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage.” The “pilgrimage” 
brought to the nation’s capital 250 Reli- 
gious Heritage associates representing 27 
states for a sightseeing tour and partici- 
pation in ceremonies hailing “this nation 
under God.” Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas was honorary chair- 
man of the pilgrimage. 
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EVANGELICALS SHAPE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Facing mutual concerns in shaping a 
Christian philosophy of science, evan- 
gelical scientists and theologians gathered 
June 9-11 at Trinity Seminary (Evan- 
gelical Free Church), Chicago, for the 


third biennial joint meeting of American 


SPECIAL 
REPORT Theological Society. 
Of 800 ASA scien- 


tists Call professing theists) and 350 ETS 
divinity scholars (all acknowledging the 
Bible’s authority), more than 80 members 
from Massachusetts to California shared 





Scientific Afhliation 
and the Evangelical 





views touching the modern cleft between 
religion and science. More than ever 
they reflected determination to avoid 
“loophole approaches” and “dichotomies 
between science and revelation.” 

From the outset the sessions bristled at 
times with candid exchanges by speakers, 
discussants and delegates. When discus- 
sion turned metaphysical, a “practical- 
minded” scientist divided delegates into 
sheep who “get things done” and goats 

philosophers) who “merely talked about 
it.” And when idealists and realists de- 
bated the existence of “a world independ- 
ent of consciousness and its contents,” an- 
other scientist pleaded that the kingdom 
of heaven requires more fruitful pursuits. 

But the philosophers nonetheless fi- 
nally exacted one important concession 
from reluctant scientists: that science 
does not give us truth about nature, but 
only useful symbols—a daily alterable set 
of logical constructs—whose purpose is 
the control or reconstruction of physical 
entities. This emphasis—that science is 
interested in what works rather than 
what is true, and the scientific method- 
ology can never achieve fixed principles 
bevond revisability—at first seemed to 
many evangelical scientists to demean 
their vocation. But this seeming indig- 
nity was removed when theologians and 
philosophers stressed the importance and 
legitimacy of the scientific task—both its 
curbing of diseases and invention of use- 
ful devices, and its status as a Christian 
“calling” equal in dignity with that of 
the evangelist and theologian. 

Theologians acknowledged that con- 
clusions are not to be ecclesiastically 
“forced” from the scientist in his spe- 
cialized field, and that the scientist is 
not responsible for deriving Christian 


results through experimental techniques. 
In fact, the way in which scholars 
drew the line between science and meta- 
physics proved one dominant—if not 
unanimous—development. 


In recent decades, evangelical circles 


2° 


have reflected a curious contrast in apolo- 
getics. While many influential theolo- 
gians have stressed the weaknesses of so- 
called “theistic proofs” (from nature to 
God), many influential scientists have 
stressed the cosmological and design argu- 
ments, and have frequently sought to in- 
vest these arguments with power through 
their scientific researches. 

But the current tendency of evangeli- 
cal philosophers is to approve “opera- 
tionalism” as a scientific method, that 
is, to define what the scientist does as 
simply providing a statement of opera- 
tional procedure. This strips the physicist 
of any right to speak of the “real” world, 
“natural laws” and “uniformity” on the 
basis of his methodology. All the physi- 
cist has are revisable ‘mental constructs 
useful as manipulative symbols that he 
continually abandons in the interest of 
more workable constructs. Hence, the 
scientist's methodology yields no truth 
about nature, let alone the supernatural. 

At the Chicago conference Dr. Gordon 
H. Clark of Butler University and Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Leith of Gordon College 
stressed this limitation. Dr. Clark in- 
sisted that no “laws of nature” have ever 
been discovered by science, and only 
“unbounded optimism” could encourage 
one to think such laws will now be dis- 
covered. Science is simply a statement 
of operational procedure, he stated, al- 
though admitting that in biology the 
operational viewpoint is least plausible 
(although not irrelevant). Does this 
imply—he asked—that not all scientific 
materia: is to be handled by the same 
concepts, and that the ideal of unified 
science must be relinquished (insofar as 
it is postulated in view of scientific 
methodology alone)? 

Alongside this widening approval of 
scientific operationalism, evangelical theo- 
logians stress the Bible as the source of 
revealed axioms for metaphysics. Dr. Carl 
F. H. Henry, editor of CrristTianrry 
Topay, noted that the scientist seldom 
stops with the agnosticism demanded by 
his methodology. He falls prey either to 
scientism, absolutizing his method as the 
sieve through which to screen the whole 
of reality, or to myth-making, postulating 
false gods Cin the last century, the Law 
of Causality, or Ether; in this century, 
the Intelligibility of Nature, Free Will, 
and so forth) which his methodology 
really does not vindicate. The scientist 
is locked up to revelation for assurance 
that nature is an antecedent creation, and 
is rational and purposive. 


Professor Oscar Walle of Concordia 


Senior College, Fort Wayne, stressed that 
scientific principles are derivative rather 
than determinative. An evangelical phil- 
osophy of science, he said, will include 
biblical teaching regarding the past, 
present and Sate relations of God to 
man and nature; will incorporate funda- 
mental axioms and procedures of science 
that do not contradict these; and which 
must also apply and relate the foregoing 
into a consistent pattern of thought and 
procedure that tests the latter by the 
former, and uses them to show the rele- 
vance of the former. 

Dr. R. Laird Harris of Covenant Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, emphasized the Bible’s 
truth “when and as far as it speaks on 
scientific matters. There is not a general 
conflict of science and the Bible. Christi- 
anitv does not object to the scientific 
method of hypothesis, experiment and 
generalization. Neither does Christianity 
base itself on that method.” 

Alongside the emphasis on the Bible 
as the source of authoritative guidelines 
for an evangelical philosophy of science, 
speakers also emphasized the reality of 
God's revelation in nature, history and 
conscience. While scientific method re- 
stricts the approach to nature to quan- 
titative questions, the scientist himself is 
a bearer of the image of God, even if 
that image is distorted, and he is ad- 
dressed by a divine revelation in nature. 
Dr. Albert J. Mever of Goshen College 
emphasized this revelation in nature, but 
noted also the dual fact of “fallen man” 
and “fallen nature.” Dr. Henry warned 
against minimizing the significance of 
general revelation; the scientist’s failure 
to acknowledge it is due primarily to the 
science, not to the evidences of God. He 
noted that the Apostle Paul both in 
Romans | and in his Mars Hill address 
set creation alongside redemption in 
speaking of divine revelation. Dr. Henry 
stressed that the rational integration of 
life's experiences and the unity of culture 
are tied up with “the great fact that the 
God of creation and revelation and of 
redemption and of sanctification and of 
judgment is one and the same God.” 

In the closing session, Dr. Stanley W. 
Olson, dean of Baylor University College 
of Medicine, presided over a panel com- 
prised of speakers and discussants. A 
competent summary of the conference 
was presented by Professor Leith. Dele- 
gates went their way recalling the words 
of Dr. Clark: “The problems we face 
are both difficult and important, though 
the results of this meeting may seem 
meager. That these two societies should 
hold joint meetings to discuss them is an 
encouraging sign.” C.F.H.H. 
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A Little Crack 


Back from a five-day visit to Russia, 
Billy Graham said “the door has been 
opened a little crack.” 

Asked about the possibility of an evan- 


velistic crusade in Russia, Graham said: 


“God leads one step 
NAMES IN 


at a time. We don’t 
THE NEWS 


push. The door has 

en opened a little 

crack. Perhaps it will be opened further 
later.” 

The evangelist flew to Moscow as a 
tourist, having stopped in Europe while 
en route home from his Australian meet- 
ings. He attended a two-and-a-half-hour 
Sunday morning service in the Russian 
capital’s First Baptist Church, where he 
was greeted warmly but not asked to 
preach. He also visited a Russian Ortho- 
dox monastery 40 miles from Moscow. 


Whose Voice? 


A storm of protest raged on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line following dis- 
missal last month of the Rev. Robert B. 
McNeill as minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Columbus, Georgia. In 
a national magazine article two years ago, 
McNeill urged “creative contact” be- 
tween whites and Negroes. 

McNeill suffered a heart attack fol- 
lowing his dismissal. Two weeks later, 
he was still in “serious” condition. 

Opinion in the North was largely 
critical of a Southwest Georgia Presby- 
tery commission which ousted McNeill. 








The commission found dissension within 
his 1,200-member congregation and as- 
serted that “the voice of the pulpit should 
be the voice of the congregation.” The 
commission chairman said the dismissal 
was “in no sense a rebuke to Mr. Mc- 
Neill.” One report said the issue involved 
more than the minister’s racial stand. 
Some in his own denomination rallied 
to McNeill’s support, including Ernest 
Trice Thompson, moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. and a bloc of parishioners. 
McNeill was subsequently offered a 
position with the Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) 
Presbyterian Church, where Dr. John 
Calvin Reid, McNeill’s predecessor in 


Columbus, is minister. 


Carnell Resigns 
Dr. Edward J. Carnell, who at 40 is 


one of evangelicalism’s top scholars, re- 
signed last month after five years as pres- 
ident of Fuller Theological Seminary. 
In face of failing health believed at- 
tributable to excess strain, Carnell was 
given a sabbatical leave until next Jan- 
uary, when he is scheduled to return as 
professor of apologetics, the position he 
held prior to being named president. 
Dr. Harold J. Ockenga will be acting 


president until a successor is named. 


Carnell, a Baptist, was the nation’s | 
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ing communities, 
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ciated with a company that has been in 





| business more than 35 years—highly re- 
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| men and women you know. 


Our program is unique—it has no com- 
petition. Every Christian home in your 
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but work on a proven system of develop- 


youngest seminary president when he | #8 leads. No deliveries to make. 


took the Fuller reins. Under his admin- | 


istration, the seminary received accredi- 
tation in 1957 from the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. 





Deaths: The Rev. James C. Mc- 
Coy, 74, charter member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, in Memphis... . 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 77, prominent 
Lutheran churchman and president of 
Wittenberg College, in Springfield, 
Ohio . . . Dr. F. W. Boreham, author 
and distinguished Baptist preacher, in 
Melbourne. 


Elections: As president of the Re- 
formed Church in America, Dr. How- 
ard G. Hageman . . . as president of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, Dr. 
Malvin H. Lundeen . . . as moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Dr. Alexander Nimmo . . . as presi- 
dent of the Australian Council for the 
World Council of Churches, Angli- 
can Archbishop R. C. Halse . . . as 
chaplain-general of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Rev. Willis 





PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Bergen . . . as second counselor in 
the First Presidency of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Henry D. Moyle. 


Appointments: As president of Ma- 
tion College, Dr. Harold K. Sheets, 
head of the Department of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
America . . . as professor of archae- 
ology at Midwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Kansas City, Missouri, 
Dr. J. Morris Ashcraft; as professor of 
church history, Dr. G. Hugh Wamble; 
as professor of religious education and 
church administration, Dr. Frank E. 
Royal . . . as professor of church his- 
tory at the Southern California School 
of Theology, Dr. Leland H. Carlson. 


Resignation: As president of Colby 
College, Dr. Julius S. Bixler. 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me (John 17:21). 


“In their glasses men are brethren— 
w hen those are empty the union breaks 
up.” This holds good of the intoxicating 
cup of vanity and delusion, over wich 
men imagine a brotherhood of mankind 
independent of Christ—Pantheism, Com- 
But where those 
of whom Christ 
speaks, there is already unity, on the 


munism, and the like. 


believers in me are, 


ground of which a further and more per- 
fect unity will follow. RUDOLPH STIER 
€ Whatever be the 
tians together and whatever prudential 


bonds tying Chris- 


considerations and motives they have to 
induce them to obey the command of 
God in keeping together in unity: yet it 
is only the power of God that can keep 
the bond of unity inviolable; and unless 
he keeps them near him, and free from 
the evils of the world, their union will 
break, and their being overpowered with 
flesh will break out in the bitter fruits 
of strife and division. Therefore saith 
Christ, “Holy Father keep [them]... 
that they 
(vs. 11). 


may be one even as we are” 


Grorce HutTCcHESON 


UNITED IN TRUTH 


€ His prayer for the unity of his people 
was in the context “that they know thee, 
the only true God” ‘that they may 
be consecrated in truth.” But this uni- 
fying truth is nothing abstract or specu- 
in Him who is the 
and who gives men new life in 


T. A. KanTonan 


and ‘ 


lative. It centers 
truth, 


faith. 


€ This unity has its true and only ground 
in faith in Christ through the Word of 
God as delivered by the Apostles; and is 
therefore not mere outward uniformity, 
nor can such uniformity produce it. At 
the same time its effects are to be real 
and visible, such that the world may see 
them. Henry ALForpD 


€ It may be further remarked, in order 
to disencumber this subject from every- 
thing which tends to destroy or impair 
the spirit of true Christian union, that 
does not require the surrender of any 
essential point of belief, in order to effect 
a compromise of doctrinal views, and 
thereby seek to remove all denomina- 
tional distinctions. Union based 
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upon the surrender of any esential evan- 
gelical doctrine would be like the union 
of Pilate and Herod at the crucifixion 
of Jesus. The spirit of our Lord’s pe- 
tition is however aimed against those 
sectarian prejudices and animosities, 
those ecclesiastical strifes and divisions, 
those assumptions of prelatical superiority 
and exclusive church polity, which have 
so often brought dishonor upon the re- 
ligion of Christ, and which must all dis- 
appear before the bar of truth and 
righteousness, for which the disciples 
are laboring. 

Joun J. Owen 


NATURE OF UNITY 
| As doth not imply an exact equality, 
but only a similitude or answerable like- 
In the mystical union there is a 
kind of shadow and adumbration of that 
unity which is between the persons of 
the Godhead. So when man is said to be 
made after the similitude and likeness 
of God, it doth not imply a universal 
and exact equality, but only some con- 
formity and similitude of men to God. 
So, “Be ye holy, as I am holy”; “Be ye . 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is per. 
fect.” It is good to note that in the letter 
of the text Christ separateth his own 
unity with the Father from that of the 
creatures. He doth not say, “Let us be 
all one”; but “Let them be all one.” 
Tuomas MANTON 


ness. 


€ It is by being in Christ and through 
him in God (in us), that believers find 
themselves living in each other. That 
which separates them is what they have 
of self in their views and will; that which 
unites them is what they have of Christ, 
and thereby of the divine in them. It is 
clear that this dwelling of Christ and 
consequently of God in them is the work 
of the Spirit, who alone has the power 
to cast down the barrier between per- 
sonalities, without confounding them. 


F. Gopet 


That all (all my believing ones, the 
apostles and the others) may be one 
(ethically, in likeness of disposition, of 
love, of endeavour, etc., on the ground 
of faith, comp. Eph. 4:3ff.; Rom. 15:5,6; 
Acts 4:32). This ethical unity of all 


believers, to be specifically Christian, 
must correspond as to its original type 
(as) to the reciprocal fellowship between 
the Father and the Son (according to 
which the Father lives and moves in the 
Son, and the Son in the Father)... 
This ethical unity of all believers in 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
however, shall serve to the unbelieving 
world as an actual proof and ground of 
conviction that Christ, the grand central 
point and support of this unity, is none 
other than the sent of God. 

H. A. W. Meyer 


¢ The exemplary or pattern-union, here 
mentioned, between the Father and Son, 
is but a union in mind, in love, in design, 
and wherein he prays, that 
saints on earth might visibly be one with 
them also. Joun Howe 


interest; 


€ Christ’s disciples shall be one with 
each other, even as the Three who are 
most high in the unity of the blessed 
Godhead. They shall be one in heart 
and will, in righteousness, holiness, and 
love, in the unity of one new nature in 
Christ, and yet with no loss of personal 
identity, with no obliteration of the 
diversity of personal character, even as 
there are high and mysterious differences 
between the Three who are One upon 
the throne in heaven.... The unity of 
believers now and in all future genera- 
tions rests on their inward real union 
with Christ and with God in Christ; but 
it is to show itself outwardly, so as to 
bear with victorious power for spiritual 
ends upon those who have hitherto been 
standing without the Church, upon the 
world. D. Doucias BANNERMAN 


€ The union of churches consists in their 
relation unto God as their Father, and 
unto Christ as their only immediate head 
of influence and rule, with a participa- 
tion of the same Spirit in the same faith 
and doctrine of truth, the same kind of 
holiness, the same duties of divine wor- 
ship, especially the same mysteries of 
baptism and the supper, the observance 
of the same rules or commands of Christ 
in all church-order, with mutual love, 
effectual unto all the ends of their being 
and constitution, or the edification of the 
church catholic. There may be failures 
in them; there may be differences among 
them, about them, arising from the in- 
firmities, ignorance, and prejudices of 
them of whom they do consist, the best 
knowing here but in part; but whilst the 
substance of them is preserved, the union 
of all churches, and so of the catholic 
church is preserved. Joun Owen 
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ooks in Reviews 


DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY 


Theology of Culture, by Paul Tillich (Oxford University Press, 
1959, 213 pp., $4), is reviewed by Edward John Carnell, 
Professor of Apologetics, Fuller Theological Seminary. 


Tillich has synthesized German spec- 
ulation and American pragmatism. Depth 
psychology, with its roots in the Vien- 
nese school, is the key to this synthesis. 
Freud recovered the symbolism of com- 
mon grace by accepting people who 
were unacceptable. Grace communicates 
a sense of worth. “You cannot help 
people who are in psychosomatic distress 
by telling them what to do. You can 
help them only by giving them something 
—by accepting them.” 

Within this pragmatic climate Tillich 
dilates the more speculative aspects of 
his system. Christology, for example, 
answers to man’s search for self-realiza- 
tion. “There is a power from beyond 
existence which for us is verifiable by 
participation. This gives quite a different 
type of Christology. Christ is the place 
where the New Reality is completely 
manifest because in him every moment, 
the anxiety of finitude and the existen- 
tial conflicts are overcome. That is his 
divinity.” To separate the threads of 
Biblical truth from this skein of specu- 
lative error will require considerable 


patience and theological skill. 


PHILOSOPHY'S AUTONOMY 


Tillich evacuates Scripture of its dog- 
matic rights by contending that philoso- 
phy enjoys autonomy in “the description 
of the structures and categories of being 
itself and of the logos in which being 
becomes manifest. Any interference of 
theology with these tasks of philosophy 
and science is destructive for theology 
itself.” One could only wish that the 
matter were this easy. Tillich, it would 
seem, has made an unfortunate conces- 
sion to worldly wisdom. 

Relieved of dogmatic theology, Tillich 
seldom misses a chance to depress those 
elements in Scripture that fall outside his 
system. The account of the virgin birth, 
for example, is “a most obviously legend- 
ary story, unknown to Paul and to John. 
It is a late creation, trying to make un- 
derstandable the full possession of the 
divine Spirit of Jesus of Nazareth.” This 
hypothesis may be fashionable in critical 
circles, but it is void of accuracy. Some 


enterprising reader ought to send Tillich 
a copy of J. Gresham Machen, The Vir- 
gin Birth of Christ. If we neglect the 
historical elements in Christianity out of 
a zeal to defend the transcendent ele- 
ments, we exhibit a very poor under- 
standing of Christianity. 


CULTURE'S INFLUENCE 
When we ask Tillich why he builds 


his system on those parts of Scripture 
that he himself considers important, he 
replies in a somewhat disarming tone. 
First, he takes refuge in Protestant lib- 
erty. “There is no pope in Protestantism, 
and if the Bible speaks, it speaks to us. 
Not only is there no pope, there is no 
council of bishops, no presbyters, no 
voting of church members on these mat- 
ters.” Second, he appeals to the way in 
which the church has conducted itself in 
previous cultures. Culture, he believes, 
dictates the church’s attitude toward the 
Gospel. “Easter is by far the most im- 
portant festival of the Russian church. In 
the medieval church, it was the anxiety 
resulting from the social and spiritual 
chaos following the breakup of the 
Roman Empire which produced the tran- 
scendent-sacramental foundation of a 
hierarchical system to guide society and 
individuals. In the Reformation it was 
the anxiety of guilt and the message of 
justification which was decisive for every 
formula of all the Reformers. In modern 
Protestantism it has been the message of 
a religious cultural unity in view of a 
more personalistic—and in America, more 
social—conception of the Kingdom of 
God as a religious cultural unity.” 


CRITICAL ATTITUDE 


For the benefit of readers who are 
nervously waiting to learn whether Til- 
lich is propagating heresy, a consolatory 
announcement can be made with dis- 

tch. By no stretch of Christian charity 
can Tillich’s theology be considered con- 
sistently Biblical. 

When we place Tillich on the Index, 
however. have we really accomplished 
anything constructive? Hardly. Christ 


did not shed his blood, that we should 








spend our days as spiritual vultures, feed- 
ing on the carrion of other people's short- 
comings. 

The fact remains, and no orthodox 
remonstrance can change a line of it, that 
cultured people will continue to read Til- 
lich, and with no small profit, either. 
Tillich, for example, defines sin as 
estrangement — “estrangement from one- 
self, from the other man, from the ground 
out of which we come and to which we 
go.” At first blush this seems to contra- 
dict the confessional definition of sin as 
“any want of conformity unto, or trans- 
gression of, the law of God.” But it may 
turn out, on more careful inspection, 
that the two definitions are quite friendly. 
Estrangement is a want of fellowship, 
and a want of fellowship is sin. Love is 
the law of life. 

Although Tillich prefers speculation to 
exegesis, he yet is one of the most stim- 
ulating thinkers of our day. He is ener- 
getically trying to make faith relevant. 
And that is more than can be said of 
many who boast possession of the divine 


oracles. 


BEING ACCEPTED 


Tillich challenges culture on the anal- 
ogy between the gift of God’s grace and 
the expressions of kindness in therapeutic 
psychology. God accepts people who are 
unacceptable. “This, of course, includes 
the reformation point of view, a view 
which has also been rediscovered by 
medicine, namely, you must feel that you 
have been accepted. Only then can one 
accept himself. It is never the other way 
around. That was the plight of Luther 
in his struggle against the distorted late 
Roman Church which wanted ‘that men 
make themselves first acceptable and then 
God would accept them.’ But it is always 
the other way around. First you must be 
accepted. Then you can accept yourself, 
and that means, you can be healed.” The 
church has been culpably tardy in apply- 
ing Freudian insights to the biblical doc- 
trines of original sin, common grace, and 
justification. 

Since confessional Christianity tends 
to be anachronous in its thought forms, 
Tillich may seem more radical than he 
really is. In any event, Tillich is here to 
stay. Even if a critic rejects everything 
Tillich says—an almost impossible situa- 
tion—Tillich will nonetheless force the 
critic to do some very serious searching 
of soul. And who knows what may come 
of this? For if the critic were to show a 
little more concern for Tillich’s truth, 
Tillich might show a little more concern 
for Tillich’s error. 

Epwarp Jonn CarNELL 
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WITNESS TO OTHERS 


The Gospel in Dispute, The Rela- 
tion of Christian Faith to Other Mis- 
sionary Religions, by Edmund Perry 
(Doubleday, 1958, 230 pp., $3.95), 
is reviewed by Paul R. Pulliam, Min- 
ister of Christian Education, Gray- 
stone United Presbyterian Church, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


If all the authors writing these days 
were to handle their material the way 
Edmund Perry does, fewer books would 
have to be read. One of the refreshing 
things about The Gospel in Dispute is 
that while a mass of information is 
treated, broad problems and their solu- 
tions are never overlooked. Furthermore, 
it is a book which can be read with great 
profit whether the reader agrees with Dr. 
Perry’s theological bias or not. 

Quite rightly Dr. Perry begins his book 
by justifying the need for it. Why raise 
the question of missions? Perry states: 
“As much as we may reluct to admit it, 
the Church in the West is environed and 
defied by a culture as hostile to Christian 
faith as any in the world . . . multitudes 

. refuse to consider the Christian faith 
as still in any sense a living option” (p. 
4). He further asserts that the Church, 
in a time of crucial missionary opportuni- 
ties, is being sapped by inward confusion 
as to her nature and purpose. Finally, 
Christianity can no longer rest at ease as 
the single missionary effort in a pagan- 
darkened world; she is in competition 





with indomitable faiths which are unwill- 
ing to “take” the blows of Christian mis- 
sions but are ready to “deal” a few them- 
selves. 

Chapters two and three comprise a 
perceptive summary of modern biblical 
theological studies on the message of the 
Bible. That message maintains that the 
people of God have in all times and 
places been called upon to abandon the 
haunts of their own “native” faith and 
repudiate those of other peoples; but this 
has been to the purpose of discovering 
themselves so related to other peoples that 
they are not authentically the people of 
God unless they are first and foremost 
missionaries! These chapters will make 
helpful reading for any who will be fol- 
lowing the discussion proposed for the 
forthcoming Brazil meeting of The World 
Presbyterian Alliance under the theme, 
“The Servant Lord and His Servant Peo- 
ple.” Dr. Perry’s digression into biblical 
theology has sharp relevance to his con- 
clusion that the nature of our biblical 
faith will define our motive and method 





1 | for approaching other religions. 


To this method of approach chapter 
four is devoted, and it forms the most 
significant contribution of the book. Dr. 
Perry’s stress is that before we can eftec- 
tively witness to a non-Christian religion 
we must understand what makes the non- 
Christian tick. Until we have vitally 
entered into an understanding of another 
religion so that it has had opportunity to 
lay claim to our own lives, just as it has 
claimed the lives of its sincere devotees, 
we cannot honestly witness to it. “We 
must allow ourselves to be tempted, really 
tempted, by the claims of their faith.” 

Two questions at once arise in this 
regard. First, how can a Christian seri- 
ously consider another religion as an al- 
ternative to the Gospel without compro- 
mising his faith? Dr. Perry answers that 
no one can study a religion scientifically 
who has not already settled the question 
of ultimate truth to his own soul’s satis- 
faction. For that reason, the Christian, 
above all persons, is capable of seriously 
and sympathetically studying other re- 
ligions (pp. 83-87). Dr. Perry’s brief 
analysis of the scientific method in these 
pages cannot be lightly brushed aside. 
He reaffirms what Alan Richardson Cin 
his book, Christian Apologetics) and oth- 
ers have suggested that knowledge of 
immediate and present facts is attained 
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by means of different categories than 
knowledge of ultimate pattern and pur- 
pose. The former comes through the 
category of the scientific method, and the 
latter through the category of revelation. 
“Therefore, the man of Gospel faith for 
whom, by virtue of his faith commitment, 
the concern for ultimate meaning and 
purpose is a settled matter, is the best 
possible prospect for accomplishing an 
impartial scientific investigation of re- 
ligions” (p. 86). 

Secondly, assuming then that a Chris- 
tian can take another “faith-stance” with- 
out compromise, how is it possible for a 
Western Christian to bridge the great 
chasm that separates him epistemologi- 
cally, psychologically, and culturally from 
Eastern religions? Perry believes it can 
be done. We need to realize that while 
our culture gives priority to logical con- 
cepts, other cultures give greater credence 
to psychical experience and concrete rela- 
tionships. Strange as these approaches 
sound, they are nonetheless present 
(though suppressed) in our own culture. 
We need to rediscover the artistic and 
mystical outlooks that exist in our own 
culture and to cultivate these until we 
can “stand beside the man of that other 
culture and very nearly share his point of 
view and his way of viewing.” 

Some readers will quarrel with Dr. 
Perry’s theology. He enthusiastically em- 
braces critical views of Scripture. His 
acquaintance with existential thought has 
colored his views of revelation and salva- 
tion. Still it is refreshing to hear his 
ringing affirmations on the absolute 
uniqueness and necessity of the Gospel. 
The basic assumption of the book is that 
“there can be no reconciliation of the 
Gospel with other centers of faith except 
as those other centers abdicate and 
acknowledge the sovereignty of God in 
Christ” Cp. 220). With this conviction 
as the foundation of his book, and the 
Gospel as his point of orientation, Dr. 
Perry has moved into the realm of meth- 
odology with his own contributions. 
Evangelicals will do well to ponder and 
discuss his conclusions. 

Pau R. PutiiaMm 


THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 


The Riddle of Life, by J. H. Ba- 
vinck (Eerdmans, 1958, 128 pp., 
$2), is reviewed by Wick Broomall, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


This small volume, translated from the 
Dutch edition into English by J. J. Lam- 
berts, Assistant Professor of English, 
Northwestern University, is replete with 


philosophical and theological reflections 
on the great mysteries of human exist- 
ence. For fear that such a description 
will intimidate the timid reader, let me 
hurriedly add that this book will invigo- 
rate the reader’s mind with its scintil- 
lating insights on basic problems of 
human life. 

Understandably, a work that is de- 
signed for popular reading will not use 
the language of the pundit. Neverthe- 
less, though it is simply written, this 
volume considers and solves some of the 
great issues that face the soul of man in 
his transit through time to eternity. 

The Bible is rarely mentioned to sub- 
stantiate a position presented and de- 
fended; yet, in spite of this, one feels in- 
stinctively that the author is leading him 
along biblical lines. 

The evangelical reader will take few 
exceptions to the conclusions arrived at 
in this little volume. There is, however, 
one instance where the author speaks of 
“a long course of evolution [that] 
stretches before us,” a statement which 
seems to imply a belief in evolution. In 
view of the agitated state of the Chris- 
tian mind today on that subject, it is 
regrettable that Dr. Bavinck did not un- 
equivocally repudiate such a theory. 

This book illustrates the fact that a 
scholar can still write in understandable 
language. Perhaps a good part of the 
credit here must go to the translator him- 
self, for the reader would hardly be 
aware of the fact that he is reading a 
book originally written in Dutch. 


Wicx BrooMALi 


INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS 


Wai-wai. Through the Forests 
South of the Amazon, by Nicholas 
Guppy (John Murray, 375 pp., 
28s.), is reviewed by Frank Hough- 
ton, Bishop, St. Marks, Warwicks. 


Nicholas Guppy studied botany and 
tropical forestry at both Oxford and 
Cambridge. He spent four years in Brit- 
ish Guiana, and led expeditions into the 


largely unexplored territory on the 


boundary of Guiana and Brazil. He ac- | 


knowledges his indebtedness to the New 
York Botanical Garden which was the 
point of departure for at least two or his 
expeditions. From this fascinating story 
one gets the impression that Mr. Guppy 
is a first-rate botanist whose discoveries 


have added not a little to the sum of | 
One admires the | 


human knowledge. 


spirit with which he faces incredible 
dangers and privations for the sake of 
science. He is an anthropologist as well 
as a botanist, investigating the conditions 










under which many small forest tribes are 
rapidly becoming extinct, and obviously 
enjoying the company of Wai-Wai, 
Wapisianas, Mawayans and others too 
numerous to mention. This reviewer 
read the book with growing interest and 
increasing respect for its author. But 
it is entitled to a review in CHRISTIANITY 
Topay because Mr, Guppy met a group 
of Christian missionaries and makes il- 
luminating, not to say caustic, comments 
upon them and their work. He regards 
them, on the whole, as “the most de- 
structive of all those who form the van- 
guard of civilization.” He sees their 
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fascinating 
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ever read'’* 
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The inspiring, true adventures of 
800 gallant and dedicated Wycliffe 
Bible Translators as they press 
toward their Everest-like goal of 
bringing the Word of God in their 
own languages to the 2,000 “un- 
bibled” tribes in the jungle out- 
posts of the world. 


“A twentieth-century Acts of the 
Apostles. The journeys are not to 
found churches in Asia Minor, as 
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almost every page.” 
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coming as the end of artistic produc- 
tivity among the tribes. If they become 
Christians, we are told, “the joy goes out 
of their existence.” The breakdown of 
tribal laws “often liberates the natives 
from moral restraint,” and they accept 
the standards of behavior of many who 
profess to be Christians. He appears to 
have no belief in a God who has re- 
vealed himself in the Scriptures—“the 
only reality we can ever know is a model 
in our minds constructed on the model 
of our minds.” Of course, if there is no 
God to whom sin is abhorrent, who has 
found a way whereby sinners everywhere 
may be forgiven and find abundant life 
in him, then the whole enterprise of mis- 
sions is unnecessary. As one gradually 
discovers Mr. Guppy’s general attitude to 
the God of the Scriptures, one wonders 
if he may not have misunderstood those 
missionaries of whom he asked the ques- 
tion: “Do you respect these Indians as 
people?” Thus challenged, they replied 
(according to Mr. Guppy): “That is 
completely beside the point. We love 
them—we love them in Christ. Our ob- 
ject is to save souls. Nothing else mat- 
ters.” Well, there have been missionaries 
in other lands than British Guiana who 
have failed to respect people as people. 
But surely such failure is uncommon 
today. One would like to assure Mr. 
Guppy that our Master loved people as 
people, and not merely as “souls,” and 
that we misrepresent him unless we do 
so too. Frank HoucHutTon 


FADING CONVICTIONS 


The Colgate Story, by Shields T. 
Hardin (Vantage Press, New York, 
1959, 244 pp., $3.75), is reviewed 
by Frank Farrell, Editorial Asso- 


ciate of Curistianiry Topay. 


The story of five generations of one 
of America’s great families is an inter- 
esting one which survives the undis- 
tinguished style of this account. 

William Colgate (1783-1857), found- 
er of the Colgate Soap Company, was a 
devout Baptist layman who took a benev- 
olent interest in missions, Bible transla- 
tion work, and Christian education. He 
and his progeny gave millions of dollars 
to Colgate University which was orig- 
inally a training school for ministers— 
as were many of America’s great univer- 
sities. Mr. Colgate’s pastor characterized 
him as a believer in the “divine authority 
of the Bible.” Another said, “A pure 
Bible was as dear to him as his life, and 
few men have done more to give it to 
the world.” 

Samuel Colgate (son of William) and 


his family after him were most generous 
in their support of the YMCA—the result 
of a suggestion by Evangelist Dwight L. 
Moody. 

The Colgate Story embodies an un- 
stated lesson. Historian Robert Moats 
Miller has declared “the tragedy of re- 
ligion” to be this: “Institutionalized it 
becomes corrupt; without the churches 
it dies.” There are so many cases of 
consecrated men giving large sums to 
worthy institutions which then live to 
dissolve the convictions of their founders. 
Perhaps the tragedy is mitigated some- 
what by the accruing deterrent to the 
worship of institutions and the realiza- 
tion that these, as well as men, are 
worthy only so long as they derive their 
life from Jesus Christ. Frank Farrevy 


RITUAL AND DOCTRINE 


The First Evangelical Bishop, by 
G. C. B. Davies (The Tyndale 
Press, 1958, 19 pp., 1s.6d), is re- 
viewed by Talbot G. Mohan, Sec- 
retary of Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety, London. 


This excellent monograph of 19 pages 
is the substance of a lecture delivered 
by the author in Cambridge at a meeting 
of the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical 
Research. The appointment of Henry 
Ryder to the Bishopric of Gloucester was 
resented by the whole church and illus- 
trates the contemporary attitude towards 
evangelicals. Any one who attempts to 
analyze the opposition today must bear 
in mind that what caused this resentment 
was the faithful proclamation of the 
whole counsel of God. 

Today there is a much more tolerant 
attitude toward evangelicals (and in any 
case the foresight of Charles Simeon and 
others in securing and establishing pat- 
ronage has prevented their exclusion from 
spheres of influence in the parishes). But 
there are, however, limits even today to 
this toleration, and those limits are meas- 
ured by the distance a man is prepared 
to go with the ritualistic movement of 
the times. It may be said without fear 
of contradiction that a clergyman who 
was not prepared to depart from the 
rubrical direction of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer to stand at the north side of 
the Table for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, would be considered an 
unsuitable person to be a diocesan 
bishop, notwithstanding that he has on 
more than one occasion in his ministry 
given a solemn and public undertaking 
to do so. 

Ritual and theology are conveniently 
believed today to have no relationship to 
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one another, but it was the rediscovery 
of the doctrine of justification by faith 
which inspired the Reformation bishops 
(were they not the first evangelical bish- 
ops?) in the altered ritual of our Prayer 
Book. Henry Ryder, the subject of this 
booklet, expatiated on this doctrine in 
his Visitation Charge of 1828 taking for 
his definition the Anglican Articles and 
Homilies. To him the setting forth of 
the doctrines of grace was the primary 
purpose of his ministry. “Believe me,” 
he wrote, “any little good I may have 
done at Lutterworth, Claybrook, or else- 
where, has been entirely owing, under 
God, to my preaching in public and in 
private the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. . . . And the most moral, respect- 
able, and truly valuable parishioners I 
have ever had have been those who have 
embraced most cordially and fully the 
views of our own thorough sinfulness and 
helplessness, and of our unqualified need 
of the atonement of Christ, and the re- 
newing influence of the Holy Spirit— 
the views which I, and more especially 
those connected with me, have endeav- 
oured to inculcate. The Articles, the 
Liturgy, Ordination Services, all seem to 
me to breathe the same spirit and require 
the same conduct.” 

Fundamentally it is this doctrine 
which is the cause of the cleavage be- 
tween evangelicals and those who do not 
claim this description in this or in any 
age. Tarzsot G. Monan 


CHRISTOLOGY FOR PASTORS 


The Trinity, by E. H. Bickersteth 
(Kregel, Grand Rapids, 182 pp., 
$2.50), is reviewed by the Rev. 
Eric Edwin Paulson, Minister of the 
Lutheran Free Church, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 


This book should be required reading 
for all theological students, and would 
well serve as a refresher course in Chris- 
tology for pastors. It furnishes conclusive 
refutation of Unitarianism, the garbled 
conclusions of Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
vacuous verbiage of Christian Science, 
and the teachings of other cults which 
reduce Jesus Christ to the status of a 
created being. 

The following paragraph illustrates the 
author’s originality of expression, clarity 
of style, and unanswerable logic: “The 
very texts which most strongly declare 
the humanity of Jesus are sufficient to 
refute those who would deny his deity. 
How could a mere man, without absured 
presumption, solemnly announce that 
God the Father was greater than he? 
How could he be made flesh? How 








could it be proof of his humility that he 
was made in the likeness of man?” 

A complete index of Scripture refer- 
ences is provided which enhances the 
value of this book. 


Eric Epwin Pautson 


IRELAND REVIVAL 


God's River in Spate, by John T. 
Carson (Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, Belfast, 1958, 138 pp., 9/6), 
is reviewed by S. W. Murray of 
Belfast, Ireland. 


The Revival of 1859 in Ireland had 
a profound influence on the life of the 
Northern counties in general and the 
churches of those areas in particular. The 
account of the revival now published in 
the centenary year is a record of the 
origin and progress of the working of the 
Spirit of God, compiled for the most part 
from contemporary sources. 

The beginnings of the revival are 
traced in the country around Ballymena, 
Co. Antrim from which the work spread 
into Ballymena and then further afield. 
Mr. Carson follows the progress of the 
revival from district to district with 
well-documented accounts of the effects 
on communities and churches. He tells, 
for example, how the new town hall at 
the port of Coleraine was used first as 
a place of inquiry by anxious souls fol- 
lowing a number of large open-air meet- 
ings in the vicinity. 

Among the results instanced in the 
volume are the accession of new members 
to the churches, social purity and sobriety 
(a better standard of living following in 
the families affected), greater sense of 
responsibility by the ordinary church 
member, marked increase in the numbers 
of candidates for the Christian ministry, 
a new spirit of Christian liberality and 
a forward movement in philanthropic 
and missionary enterprise. The use of lay 
preachers in assisting inquirers, too many 
for the ministers to handle, had much 
to do with the tradition of evangelism 
for which the North of Ireland is noted. 
The charges against the movement by 
various detractors are examined, includ- 
ing the physical prostrations which at- 
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tracted much attention. 

The year before the revival, note was 
taken of the American Revival of 1858, 
described by one religious editor in these 


words: “A revival is now passing over | 
the churches in America such as has not | 


been known since Apostolic times.” 
A bibliography and an index increase 
the usefulness of this volume which 


warms the heart as well as informs the | 


mind. S. W. Murnay 
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REVIEW OF 


Religious Thoushe 


[HE ANCIENT Greeks knew that “the 
unexamined life is not worth living.” 
Over the Greek Temple at Delphi the 
words Know thyself. 


were inscribed: 


They knew the importance of self- knowl- 
edge as the key to all other knowledge. 
A number of theologians have recently 


drawn attention to the need for serious 
self-examination in relation to the work 
of the Church in general and the work 
of theological training in particular. 

David Paton has edited an important 
volume entitled, Essays in Anglican Self- 
Criticism. Its purpose, he says, “is to 
draw attention to some of these intract- 
able longer-term issues which lend them- 
selves so well to the 
agenda of a committee or a conference, 
but which can be seen sooner or later 
to be of central importance.” 

This attitude of self-concern is a 
healthy and encouraging sign. Reformed 
Churches are aware of the necessity for 


formulation on 


continual reformation according to the 
Word of God, and this activity demands 
self-scrutiny and self-examination. If it is 
necessary in relation to the activities of 
the institutional church, it is even more 
necessary in relation to the task of theo- 
logical training, for the kind of ministers 
we get will depend to a great extent on 
the kind of training we give. 


€ It was Richard Niebuhr who set the 
ball rolling by his study of The Purpose 
of the Church and Ministry (Reflections 
on the Aims of Theological Education) 
—a study which was sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York at a cost of 65,000 dollars. 
This study was simply a factual record 
of an existing state of affairs. It under- 
lined the fragmentation which has oc- 
curred, and the fact that the curriculum 
“is a collection of studies rather than a 
course of study.” Niebuhr endeavored 
the nature of the malaise 
which at present afflicts theological train- 
ing. “During the course of the last two 
or three generations the theological cur- 
riculum has been ‘enriched’—like vitamin- 
impregnated bread—by the addition of a 
long series of short courses in sociology 
and social problems, rural and urban 
sociology, the theory of religious educa- 
tion, educational psychology, methods of 
religious education, psychology of re- 
ligion, psychology of personality, psy- 


40° 


to analyze 


chology of counseling, methods of pas- 
toral counseling, theory of missions, his- 
tory of missions, methods of evangelism, 
theory and practice of worship, public 
speaking, administration, et cetera, et 
The inevitable result has been 
the neglect of the more traditional sub- 
jects of biblical studies. 


cetera.” 


The process of self-scrutiny has been 
carried a stage further by John Mcln- 
tyre who succeeded John Baillie as 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His contribution 
has added interest for those of us who 
live in the Antipodes, for McIntyre was 
a of St. Andrew’s College, Syd- 

, prior to his appointment to Edin- 
wt He draws heavily on his experi- 
ences in Australia in the formulation of 
his conclusions. 

McIntyre asks the pertinent questions: 
where are we going? what are we trying 
to do? He points out that there are two 
distinct kinds of theological training: the 
American, designed to produce in the 
student certain specific skills and tech- 
niques; and the British, concerned not 
with skills or techniques, but with “dis- 
ciplines and discipline necessary in every 
ministry” (The Expository Times, April 
1959). “The disciplines are those of the 
four or five basic academic subjects; and 
the discipline is that of a well-trained 
mind, which can discern the problem 
and make reasonable efforts to solve it.” 

The courses provided in an American 
seminary “have in themselves no struc- 
ture whatever; they are a list of classes. 
The student imposes order upon the 
chaos and he does so in terms of the 
kind of skills which he is likely to require 
in the type of ministry which he intends 


to perform.” 


© McIntyre makes it clear which system 
he prefers: “My own judgment is that 
the linguistic basis of our curriculum 
provides the disciplines and the discipline 
in the prime instance; and that with the 
disappearance of seriousness on the part 
of many of our students in this regard, 
the re-enforcement, the strengthening, 
has gone from our structure. The result 
of this is not just that these students are 
lazy about Greek and Hebrew: they are 
just so much slower in coming to terms 
with a complicated piece of Trinitarian 


theology or Kantian philosophy. The 
lack of discipline induced by the am- 
biguous relation in which they stand to 
the basic disciplines has produced what 
I can only call a fluffiness in their attitude 
to other subjects.” 

McIntyre points out that the prin- 
ciple of a thorough academic training as a 
necessary prerequisite for the mastery of 
particular techniques has been adopted 
in other spheres. He states: “Certain of 
the larger industrial houses have invited 
to join their executive staffs Honours 
graduates in Arts with literally no knowl- 
edge of the techniques of the industry, 
solely on the assumption that a trained 
mind will make its contribution whatever 
the sphere in which it operates.” 

Australian theological colleges have 
not resolved this problem. (Some col- 
leges are not even aware that a problem 
exists.) The British system has been 
transplanted to Australia, but there is an 
increasing hankering after the American 
system. The consequence has been the 
addition of techniques to the heavy de- 
mands of a traditional course. Many 
colleges, concurrently with lectures on 
biblical and historical theology, biblical 
languages and church history, now pro- 
vide courses on pastoralia, pastoral psy- 
chology, practical psychiatry, religious 
education, group dynamics, elocution, 
and so forth. The result is a conglom- 
erate course over-weighted with the de- 
mands of assignments and “practical 
work” in the techniques of 
specialties. 


various 


€ In one college the awareness of these 
tensions has led to a drastic redrafting 
of the whole theological course. In the 
future, during the first three years of 
training, students will be required to 
address themselves, without distraction, to 
the acquisition of theological learning: 
to the study of biblical languages, the 
study of the Old and New Testament, 
the study of theology, the study of 
Church history. From this three year 
course all so called practical subjects will 
be rigorously excluded. The final year 
or years will be devoted to the applica- 
tion of the knowledge already acquired 
to the several spheres of social life and 
ministerial responsibility. The study of 
these several specialties will be theologi- 
cal rather than sociological: the theologi- 
cal knowledge gained and the insights 
learned will then be applied within the 
context concerned. In this way the sov- 
ereignty of God will be rightly acknowl- 
edged, and God will be seen to be the 
Author and the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. Sruart Barton BaBBacE 





